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w £2,000 -w 


Free Insurance. 


Postacr, REGISTERED FOR 
Oxx Pennr. IEANSMISSION TO CaNADA, 


CIGARETTES 


OO STILL TEN FOR TUPPENCE “®t 


Of all Tobacconists. 


Made by Gallaher. Ltd, 
Belfast and London. 


vyre eh 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Reader> 
of Pearson’s Weel:lh, 27,5 1909. On receipt of P.O. for /€ 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
rately one of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
alf-Quinea 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c. handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpots 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical qualit: 
we supply in all sizes. They are 
of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle we 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 
G THE PA 


pe and Unsolicited 
Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! 


REPEAT 40 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. = hall 
3/1908 ith every Carpet we ehall ABSOLUTELY 
ORDERS RECEIVED Colonel Siz W.8 Seton writee ewe ot GIVE AWAY a very handsome Rug to match, 
no ROM THB . | your Brusseletve Carpcta. one 12ft. by l2ft. Or we will send Two Carpets ani TWO RUGS 
YAL PALACE ati2 9, and one 10) tt b 12ft. at 116. Some Iliustrated Bargains,Catalogues 
STOCKHOLM. / of Carpets, etc., post free. 


10 or 12 years ago T had someca ete from for 
hants, WO ODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


you, and they preved very satisfactory. 


WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1909. 
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A REMARKABLE PRISON . 
REVELATION 


Starts in Next Week’s Double 
Whitsun Number. 


[Price One Penyy. 


ENTERED AT 
Srationens’ Haru. 


* NEW GIANT BOTTLE, 7id., OF ALL GROCERS. 


] 
CADBURY'S acsorureiy runs. 
G 0 CG 0 A THEREFORE BEST. 


Adburu's 


COCOA 


CADBURY'S 
CHOCOLATE 


DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIOUS, 
WHOLESOME, 
AND PURE. 


ii, - - PBEARSON’S WEEKLY. Tae eee 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocou—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of the 
(jods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by those 
who study health and diet. 


FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House In the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flayu:\. 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annua!. ; 
testifies to its absolute purity. } 


PURE . ; 


hos > 


me 


CONCENTRATED 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF. THE CUP. 


’ PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP.- 


Prams Meee 
es jelivered for small . 
tee denny panty amen MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
hoogenalt. Saaz corpe sbaimiacticn cuvsutees, | @re Inserted under this heading at the vate of 2¢. per tine of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertiee= 
Aan i . : ment must be prepaid. All ‘communications shou'd be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
TIRED MEN “Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
i s morning for the following week's issue. 


When yon are tired of taking mysterions prescriptions [-- — —-__._ 2 piensa ieee eet aso ; 
and weary of4vearing Electric Belts, write to’ me, a! i : 
I will send you a Book which shows how every sn, OLD ARTIFICIAL TBBTB BOUGHT: CHINA, 5 Splendid fervices, 21’-. Dinner, INCOME TAX. —If you wish to avoid trouble 


oung and oli, may be Quickly and Thorongh: ved [call or foxward by post; full ealue per return, or offer | Tea, Breskfast, Toilet, Trinket, 3 Jugs, and Teapot, expense, A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
SeNERVOUSNRSS, ESUAUSTION, VARIC CELE, | made.— Messrs. Browning, Actuat Manufacturers, | the lot z1-. Safe delivery “guaranteed. Beery Wind Payers.” Tt’ wail sot 1 your difficulties in makin 
and DEBILITY fromanycausewhatever, WITHOUT [63 Oxford St., Opp. Ratubone Place, Londun (Estab. | of chiv.a stocked. Catalogues free.— Vincent Pottery | 8 Correct return, and thus avotd overcharge. Sen 


STOMACBR MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Lun- | l00ycars.), Co Beane eee footrest retusb, and thus, avoid overcharge. Send 
dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free. for Two Foo : uf feuteen a nrie 
Stamps. Mention thie Puper.—A. 3 REIGN, Want 


93 Great Russell Street, Loudon, W.C. Over twenty | pe OTO POST-CARDBS of yonrself,1/- dozen. | POST-CARDS frem photograph, 12 for 2/-.— 


years’ successful results, Catalogue and Sanpics Free.—Hockett, July Road, | Frarcis & Co., 298 Ludgate Hill, B.C, LION BICYCLES £5 57. CASH 
verpoo), E. = ee mecca aint na ng 
tee ees sd BE CUR OWN MASTER and start the 
ASPARAGUS. — Fresh cut Asparagus sent | Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary. There's 
carriage paid. picked free,. Ordinary. 2-; selected | Morey iu it. Write ner for free guide.— Cochrane’s 
‘ 2.6 per Vondte ti) heads. Direet from growers | Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester, 
: es Oil i 
} t Cosh with a rafenen ta Direct Supply Co. | ——-———__-_-____-._— 5,000 testimonials, Write for Catalogue, Phot 
POULTRY KEEPING.- Those who would | Tiveut trova mae Poste y cay. neni 


& ge _ ~~ "tke fall nietructiona as to tire keeping, brec ding. and eras rom my Factory only. ‘as0nGE 
nt t? 1 . Ifany- } reering of poultry for bet leasure and profit may " “ i 
one eth tath 2 } eof Billiards and Howe find tein “Poultry Keeping, and Ho a Make ft Bieeet ins Poth ee orks, Moseley Mesxous endl Physica! men vaie 
4 Play it," Uy Ju nd play every diagram in } Pay." by F. KE, Wilson, which may be had, price 12, J ng: Troubles, Lack of Vigou: ‘a € 


succession, he would soun'get rid of the monotony of n A. F. Sowter, Pub! 117 Henrietta | SS ther allfed Larry eae 
4 i - : jcularr, 3 
Fit Bin ee BOO er Potten eet neues Ben WES: VARICOCELE,—Every man snffering from timoniale of compiete Cures. Nu t 
Bones : on 4 Sowter, Publishcy, 17 Beortetta ——-------—-- Varicocele nnd ite Pyseksrettt debility and Sent sealed, t free, two:t: 
B WILLIAM LE QUEUX ig amabrane ‘ ROSES.- Full instructions for tre cultivation Gescriving its Succcesial theatmen matrstcdcirealar JAS. MURRAY, 7 Southam 
—s= = Ss - —_—-—_—_-— —_- * ks . DY Tt 
y . and care of Roses in vider to erow them tothe best | only rational and painicas metho Xo clectricitgs baer ast ovina 


Vvantege may be found in ‘Roses, and How to _ . 
: Author of TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERE.- | Grow Then,” by Violet Biddle, price 12, post free, | S64 Co Chater cg Line een up E. B. Norton, 


A cay fea Band bonk iar the Mawice id for the Gon A. Fi owter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
: ” more ativanced student is" How to Take and Fake inden W . 
‘‘Who Killed Professor Greer? Photography,” Ly Clive Hotiund. Itpives yeuall the | —— Piers 
pie rmation yon regutre regarding the Dark Room, 
ame f 


When writing to Advertise: 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horcgcope, Marviage Please Mention 


rd Films, Expusure, Development BOON TO WEAK VW EN..— Nervous an@ | Partner descrited, Money Prospecte, Future f. tents, 


TICKENCOTE of Nege Mounting, &e.. &c. It may | Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and | Changes, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, 9 
THE he haa, p 1 yA. P. Sowter,Publisher, | AUled Troubles, Treative, with tull’ particulars, in. | and Saree euvclope.—Madaine Marion, Robertson . 
17 Henrietta street, Loudon, W.C, Cuding hnudreds cf testimontals of complete cures, | Avenue, Edinburgh, « ee a 


TREASURE. a a 


Fent realed, pest free, two star 
Sonthamptun Row, London, W 


ps.—P.J.Munay, 7} _- 2 ps og ee ne 


How Lot: How Regained = [> - =~ —--— —-— “HOW t: PATENT an INVENTION.”—' 
WHATSOEVER A MAN tructive remarks to eome and Book free, - Editor,"* Patents,’ 85Chancery Lane,Ldn. 
) on ‘How to Preserve th, ASTROLOGY.-— Events, Changes, Fortunate | — _ capac aiel pein sul 
and Increase Nerve Stan A | Days, Husinesa Sucerss, Matrimony. Two years’ ! 
SOWETH. hy Nenoue Exhoudion oes op [hi A. Send buth-date, 1- P.O.—Piof. Gould, | BRIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A dock siting | 
ry ef Nerve Ferce and Dehility an | LB ivh, Whitelurch Koad, Card ff, forth in simple stvle full and accurate direction for 


t f 4 penny stamps ry —-— |} the due observance ef modern mrdes and 


THREE GLASS EYES me Dispensary, Brad for wen, is * Evique tte for Men,” by G.R, M.D 
Fy SMALL GARDENS.—Garden'ng {s a fasci. | It may be hed, ost free, for 1/2 frenr A. F. Suwtar, 
. nating hebly, and many nsefal hints will be fonnd im | Publisher, 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 
THE LOOKER ON | “small menaand llow to Bake the Mostof yhers, 
by V. Brdc t may be ha or 12, post free, | ST 
® AND TRICKES.—A few | 4? . y i int : 
rapimise uretilinibeatier from Fea r, Publisher, 17 Denrietta Street, FRBE OFFER TO WEAK MEN 13:7 
oY) effec scampi from nervous and phyaicas weaknesses, lac 
Ask your Rookseller or Newsagent. to ‘ beled ae uO a is with cs paca a aS vigour. varicocele, on ailed roubiee. aie sample 
you u ro. 1G t tole by studying anner packet and treatise with full particulars, includin 
Raurer tives novels. Tor yo or thay chee Docket by @, Lar Send |, £5 PER WEEE AMD UPWARDS Earned | testimonials and medical testimony ot com 
procure these noveis for y hey Weis att ta Street, | PS? A de Lora: Many obporinnitics (or | cores, acnt ed, post free, ‘wo etcmps. Call or 
an i sat TreowSul; enelk: thee four fib 1 and Somens |. Prepectos and full | write. Tiygienic Stores Ltd. (Dept. P.W,), 9 Cher! Cycles 
may be had, post free, Sd. cach, the four : se. (Dept. 6), Page-Davis Adver- +7 Hygienic Stores Ltd. (Dept. P.W.), 9 Charin Coventry-made Cyc! 
’ -) - fi ° Ti fa CrossRoad, London, W.C. Telephone, 13415 yal, cash, © 
volumes for 28, Gd... frora a a2 ord Street, London, W. tag : sii o Cems cash cr Bf 
' THE “MERUIN” “Makes all the World : me T 
; C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Wonder.” Ask Oy Agent vou one, and | TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. atory-writers,| O¥YCLE ACCESSORIBS from a nvt to a -ycie De. 
> y ue “ ' u Gy et you | clergymen and others who eoaquirs Lhe manuscripts Soniye Biers at lowers ible Pricer. certain 
wht from vd send a et-card for terms to cles at factor rices. mts wanted. jonklet 
‘ 17 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, w.c. ie t Pree Heliday | Miss Morris. 14 Bridg Road, Hammersmith, London, Read to interest roa gent free.-M. Fitzpatricr, 
‘ W. Special recuction for long stories. ; Burnley 


“ Gives Energy, Strength and 
Nourishment.” 


li Somraurications respecting Advertisements should bo seat ta the Advertisenient Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, \C300N, WA. 
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£72 FOR COUPLINGS WINNERS. 


Another Splendid Contest Announced Below. 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 1. 

The amount available as prize-money in the first of our 
new contests is £72, so that a prize of £36 goes to the 
sender of the Coupling selected as the best. 

This compares most favourably with the first result of our 
famous Limerick Competition, when the first prize, you will 
remember, was only £19. 

Will Couplings beat Limericks? That remains to be 
seen. Meantime, as the competition promises to grow bigger 
and bigger, everyone of you should do your utmost now to 
secure our handsome aw i 

The Coupling selected as the best, together with the 
name and address of the sender is as follows : 

I karn everybody's business in the barber's chair. 

Mr. A. G. Gascoigne, Test Valley Iron Works, 
Romséy. 

Here aro some other good Couplings sent in: 

Some books are also samples of ‘‘dry goods.” 

An inspection of his cabinet photograph grieved him. 

Her daitity flat cakes entirely nonplussed eminent geologists. 

To amuse the superman, thirty ladies ti:kle him. 

The rejected have never to buy an engagement-ring. 

Don Quizote flatly refused meat roly-poly before luncheon. 

For the list of winners of other prizes see page iii. of the 


cover. 
ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 

In Couplings, all you are asked to do is to construct te 
of eight words, by eciocting four pairs of wile each by ay eS 
different page. from the white of this ©. Here is an 
example will show how easy it is to make Coup! 

f lance i ON’S 


First! this of P. 
WEEKLY, and select two consecutive monte You may select 


any two you like. Say, for example, you take the words, 
« At Newmarket” (p. 96}, col. 2, line 1). Write allie ps 
and then turn to another and select two more consecutive 


sel 
words Thistime you might choose the words, “the Martian ” 
froseading fx the ace way, ce eae rhe 
in game way, se m othe e 
‘suddenly encountered” (p. 969, sol. , line 23), and 


“Customs officers” (p. 959, col. 8, line 5). | You will now 
find that you bave constructed the following amusing sentence: 


At Newmaget the Martian suddenly encountered 
Custums officers. 
It is the sentence selected by the adjudicators as the best 
constructed in tiia manner that wins the prize. . 
In counting the linea you need fnot include headings, though, 
of course, pairs of words may be selected from these head-lines. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Words may only be taken from the white pages in this issue 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, and each pair of words must 
be chosen from a different page. 

2. So long as the words appear eonsecutively—that is, ono 
miro lasely after the other—it does not matter whother the 
second word is on the same line as the first word or on the 
following line. 

8. No two words in =A pair of 
selected consecutive words may be 
divided by a punctuation mark. 
For example: ‘‘mark. For’ must 
not be used as consecutive words. 

4. Couplings must consist of four pairs 
of words—that is to say, must 

all, no 


or they will 
more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

6. Every coupon must be accompanied 
by a Postal Order for sixpence, made 
pants to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and crossed “& Co.,” and the 
number of the Postal Order must 
be written in the rovided. 
Where one Postal a higher 
value is sent to cover more one 
attempt, the number of this Postal 
Order must be written on each 
entry form. 

7. The envelope containing the coupon 
or coupons must be addressed to 


COUPLINGS, 


the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and must be marked “ Gourtinas No. 4” 
in the top left-hand corner. 

8. ey must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
May 27th. 

9. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be tho best by the adjudicators by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amo 
those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

10. The Editor will accept no msibili in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any pt submitted. No corre- 

ndence will be entered into in connection with 
will be ignored. The published 


ompetition, and te i 
competitors may only enter on this 


decision is final, an 
understanding. 


No. 4. 


Postal Order No. ......ce-seresees sieesen 


lundertahe to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the poblished 


decisitcn as final and legally binding. 


Stgned PYTTTIE TTL ee ee eeceeceeves eee ecvcccceecccseeee oo ccceceec see ess tee 
MAG POSS csv sesessvsversenseossvesiaessicsxessesversazessaacnesenevasesss andterdsnseueerssrons 


A Builder 5 Big Ships 


Tue career of Lord Pirrie, who has just id about 
two hundred thousand pounds for the estate 
of the notorious Whitaker Wright, would have delighted 
the heart of the late Samuel Smiles. 

He was born in Canada, but he was still in long clothes 
when he was brought to Ireland, and here ho spent his 
boyhood. At the age of fifteen, it was decided that he 
must leave school and enter some sort of business life. 
Young Pirrie was fired with the ambition to be a ship- 
builder, and he was accordingly apprenticed to the firm of 
Harland and Wolff. 

Ambitious and Energetic. 

At that time the firm, since grown famous, was quite 
a small concern. The yard was situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of what was known as the Queen’s Island, 
which at the time was a sort of holiday ground. Now, 
there is not a leaf nor a tree nor a blade of grass on the 
whole of the island. The entire area has become a hive 


of industry. 
From the very first young Pirrie was determined to me 
on. He engaged lodgings as close to the works as C) 
could find them, and he was the first to arrive at business 
in the morning and the last to leave at night. 

His employers were so immensely im ressed by his 
energy, that about twelve years after he first entered the 
works he was made a partner in the firm—a record of 
promotion of which he may well be ge 

Sir E. J. Harland and Mr. Wolff never had 
reason ‘to regret their step, for the new partner had a 
pee. peke for 1, ome and the undertaking 
ad by leaps and bounds. He was not content to 
stay at home and conduct affairs from his office ; he rushed 
about from to port in Europe and America, till he 
knew ecuyiting and everybody in the shipbuilding world. 


You intend to help the F.A.F. 


some day or other of course. 


A Chatty Article About 


Lord Pirrie. 


As & consequence, he soon became a recognised authority, 
@ man it would be madness to contradict. 

Lord Pirrie is really the man who “ invented” the 
modern ocean liner with its enormous dimensions and 
luxurious equipment, for it was he who built the first 
leviathan, the T'eufonic, for the White Star Line.’ Then 
came the Oceanic, the first vessel to su the dimensions 
of that famous “ white elephant ”’ of the shipping world, 
the Great Eastern. 

The Cedric, the Celtic, the Baltic, the Adriatic—one after 
another the stately ships, every ono bigger than its pre- 
decessor, have glided from Lord Pirrie’s slips out into 
the Atlantic. One may safely talk of them as “ Lord 
Pirrie’s slips,” for he is now chairman and controller of 
the firm. 

At the present moment he is building for the White Star 
Line two stupendous steamers which, in point of size, 
will eclipse every other vessel afloat, while the innovations 
devised for the comfort of the passengers will come as a 
revelation. The vessels will probably be called the Olympic 
and the Titanic, and when they take the water they will 
each represent an outlay of a million and a half sterling. 
Boycotted by Brother Knights. 

A few years ago King Edward conferred on him a 
peerage, and no man has deserved it more. Still more 
recently another coveted honour was bestowed on him 
when he was made a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 

This latter honour brought about a remarkable exhibi- 
ton of snobbishness on the of the other Knights of 
St. Patrick, who complained, in effect, that Lord Pirrie 
was “a man of no family.” So many of them boycotted 
the investiture that the ceremonial had to be postponed, 
and in the end Lord Aberdeen ignored the tisfied 
Knights and invested Lord Pirrie in private. 


Never put off till 


There is an amusing story told as evidence of his energy 
and determination in business. 

On the afternoon of one of his visits to Liverpool the 
head of a large shipping firm was seen wandering about 
the Exchange showing all the outward signs of a man 
sorely perplexed. Someone asked him what the trouble 
Wi 


as. 

“Well, the fact is,” he explained gloomily, “ Pirrie 
has been over here and he has persuaded me to order a 
ship. But I’m bothered if I know what I shall do with it!” 


io 


Howe. : “ A good deal depends on the formation of 
early habits.” 

Powell: “I know it; when I was a baby my mother 
hired a woman to wheel me about, and I have been 
pushed for money ever since.” 


ef ee 


Basurut Yours : “ Miss Bella, does—does your mother 
object to my coming here so much ?” 

Fair Charmer: “ Oh, I think not. I heard her telling 
papa the other evening that you merely came to pass 
away the time—you didn’t mean anything serious.” 


—— 
WHAT IT SEEMED LIKE, 

Taz aged motor-van was somehow alwa tting out 
of repair, and it usually indulged in a little Teatloen 
-about once a week in order to vary an otherwise 
monotonous existence. 

Slowly it snorted its way into the broad stream of traffio, 
when there was a sudden whirring of wheels, a loud snap, 
and the weary and worn framework came to a dead stop. 

* Look here,” said the policeman to the driver, “ this 
kind of thing is occurring too often: Let’s see; what's 
your number? Yes, 1588!” 

** Garn |” said the precocious 
of the cart immediately behind, 
That's the year it was built 1” 


youth who was in ch 
* That ain’t ite sinter) 


tosmorrow what you can do today, 


958 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Sitting on It. 

As most everybody knows by now Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
is no vinegar-faced member of the shakin ing sisterhood, 
but quite a delightful young lady to invite to a tea- ; 
pretty, witty, and well educated. Mr. Lloyd rge 

as good reason to remember her knowledge of the law, 
so has Mr. Herbert Gladstone. She put both of them 
through their paces on one memorable occasion: 

Recently she was one of the chief figures at a West End 
ing-room party, and by her magnetic charm 

drew the conversation and attention wholly 


“ Whatever our cause has,” she said, “ lies 
in the strength of cause: If have a powerful 
cause you can’t speak feebly upon it. And, if you want 


to win, you will use every effort to win: 
“Let me tell you this . Perhaps some of you 
men will remember Serjeant Murphy. He was one of the 


jolliest and cleverest of Irish barristers at the Law Courts 
in Fleet Street during our times. He was very short and 
very stout: I think he was stouter than he was short: 
One morning a client came to him at the court just 
before his case came on and said, ‘ Shall we win ?’ : 
y: ‘Of course: We aro 
one case of this kind ever 
decided against us, and the only report of that case is 
in the Law Gourts Library. I’ve got that here and I’m 
going to sit on it all through the trial.’ . Well, now, we 
women are going to treat you men like that until we win 


our cause.” 
A Great Race. 

Miss Panxnurst’s mention of Serjeant Murph 
reminds me of another story of this big little man, whic 
some of you may have heard before. I think the late 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., told it in his memoirs. Any- 
ae Lockwood ey it Fae big in width ™ 

was ou in width: ‘ou 
want to Mhoronghly enj i a your mind on 
that fact. In later life he seemed to grow shorter and 
shorter and wider and wider: : 

And it happened that one morning in the Law Courts 
some brother barristers twitted him on his increasing 
girth and wondered what he did for exercise: 

He said, “I run.” 

There was loud laughter: The idea of Murphy being 
able to more than pant along was absurd: 

“You can laugh,” said Murphy, “ but I'll bet you 
five pounds even money that if any one of you here will 
let me choose my own time and place, will give me ten 
yam ae ng Soe and agree that there is to 

no fouling, I will get to the tape first.” 

A dozen “legged barristers wanted to take the 
bet, but one was chosen: 

ama med — oon, pole ony oh 

‘urph:; e way to one of those narfow passages 
for which the Law curtis is famous, he took his ten yards’ 
frontage. and blocked up the whole passage » and 
waddled to the tape with the other man behind him, this 
same other man not daring to crawl between Murphy's 
logs for fear of being given out as a foul. 


Scotland, and in Aberdeen was asked @ prospective 
feo doe Ge Leet gett 


a the ae, rar : up the five 
shillings placed it sec » “ ye needns 
dae that: The tournament he held Saturday.” 


This was rather a staggerer for the latest contributor 
to the pri but he retained curiosity enough 
to inquire who had proved the happy winner: 


The guileless solicitor for riptions was quite 
undaunted, however. “The winner?” he said coyly. 
f* Oh, just mesel’.” 


A Tennyson-Irving Story. 
In his interesting “‘ Some Celebrities I Haye Known,” 
Mr. Stodart Walker relates an amusing episode con- 


actor: 
It was connected with the time when preparations were 
being made for the production of Becket. 
Pcl ee geron, See eral, aa Ge tl 
: t1 te, balaw tail 
ee Liesl a bata of port, hich Be intioatinaly peo 
Irving was not averse to tasting the 
as Tennyson went on with his reading, 
the replenishment of his glass, the actor 
with frank sympathy. At one time, 
his hand seemed to go to caress the carafe, 
poet refilled his and went on 
that Irving should join him: 
of the sitting, Tennyson looked 
pence fe ee from it to the 
actor. ‘ By-the-bye,” he said, with ingenuous sim- 
vlicity, ‘I forgot to ask you if you would join me.” 


Dr. Richter’s Pet Aversion. 

Ds. Hans Ricersk, the world-famous conductor, whom 
we shall seo again at Covent Garden during the forth- 
Coming opera season, is a man of many. likes and dislikes. 
and many are the stories told concerning his abrupt 
manners when in his work. 

Perhaps one of the best is that connected with a rehearsal 
some time ago. The conductor was much annoyed at the 
calm way the players were ease the impassioned music. 

G , gentlemen,” said he, suddenly stopping 
short, “you're all playing like married men, not like 


lovers.” 
A Conundrum— 

Mr. WriuuaM Le Quevx, whose story, “ Who killed 
Professor Greer 2” you are no doubt reading, tells these 
on stories of children : 

’ It was raining outside, snd little interrogative Irma 
was in one of her worst, or at least most trying, moods. 
Father, busily writing at his desk, had already reproved 
her several times for bothering him with useless questions. 
“I say, pa, what——? ” 


** Ask your mother!” 
* Really, pe, this isn’t a silly one this time.” 

“ All nght ; this once. at is it?” 

** Well, if the end of the world was to come, and the earth 
was destroyed while a man was up in an airship, where 
would he land when he came down ?” ; 


—And a Message. 

Errrg, the little daughter of a ¢! an, pranced into 
her father’s study one evening while the ome tle- 
man was preparing a lengthy sermon ig 
Sunday. Ene looked curi at the manuscript for a 
moment, and then turned to her father. 

“Papa,” she began seriously, “ does God tell you what 
to write?” ~ 

7 inly, dearie,” replied the clergyman: 

“ Then why do you scratch so much of it out 2?” asked 


Letting Well Enough Alone. 

A coLLEaavz of the late Principal Marcus Dods, in the 
Neéw College, Edinburgh, soon r his appointment to 
ecccs Crag ty pee UN ways Ex Ele Beco 

rateur offering to grease the ways for hi 
as @ writer of thealogioal works. ” 

The letter contained the assuring and confident > 
‘I made Henry Drummond, I made Ian Mac » 1 
made Marcus Dods.” : 

To this the new Professor is said to have replied, 
‘Dear sir,—I note that you made Henry Drummond, 
Tan Maclaren, and Marcus Dods: God made me.— 
Yours faithfully.” 2 


Archbishop’s Ready Reply. 
A qoop story is being told of President Taft and the 
wit of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 


The cong 
occupant of the White House, in tulati 
His Grace on how well he looked and how pro he should 
be of his diocese, remarked : 

“TJ understand you have in your Cathedral the best 
example of Romanesque architecture in Philadelphia, 
if not in the country.” 

“Yes,” replied His Grace, “and I would be very 
glad to have you visit it.” 

Then, with a significant look, he added : 

‘Tf I cannot receive you into my church, I can at least 
take you into my Cathedral.” 


The Painful Way. 

Tux late Dr. W. T. Bull had unusual knowledge of 
drugs. His knowledge of narcotic drugs helped on his 
surgical success. To a patient of Dr. Bull’s an operation 
was almost a pleasure. 

He was once talking about the painful drugs that 
suicides take, when there are so many deadly drugs 
of an agreeable nature: 
He said one of his patients years ago tried suicide 
anauooemstally: In the magistrate’s court Dr. Bull 
testified on the man’s behalf, and the magistrate said : 

oat Tae ee ee en ee 5 aed 
character, I'll let you off on condition that you promise 
not to repeat this experiment.” 

“ T’m not likely to repeat it,” said the reclaimed suicide 
earnestly. “No man who has tried Rough on Rats 
ever tries it again.” 
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Tales of Actors. 
is characteristic of the actor to take coolly things 
impress ordinary mortals. Mr. Harry de Windt 
tl i in his book, ““My Restless 
(Grant Richards). Of his Paris-New York over. 
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i ing the difficulties of such a pro- 
tracted p ‘ Ab, yes,’ he remarked at lengt!), 
with a mind probably engrossed by some totally different 
subject, * Ah, yes; how appalling are the perils of tho 
ocean 


‘* Almost as disconcerting was the welcome I received 

Brookfield, who inquircil 

health had suffered in consequence of 

ips: ‘Swollen feet are the worst result 

‘ arising from frost-bite.’ ‘I am glad 

to hear that,’ said Brookie, as serious as a judge. ‘ Most 

explorers suffer from ‘swelled head’—a much muse 
distressing complaint !’ ” 

The third story is of Corney Grain : 
Grain was en! ing some friends at his riverside 
cottage, and one morning re breakfast, was standiny 


with a fri ing out of the dining-room window. 
Suddenly one af the gueste, having ced hims:lf 
from a window above, flashed past their vision to {all 


head ery hoa a bl igre remained for a 
momen waving wi in air. ‘ Marvellous 
fellow,’ said the i bis host, i watchin g 
his struggling friend as though he had some natural 
curiosity, ‘ llous fellow. To be able to display such 
high spirits ac early in the day.’ 


The Boy Overdid It. 

Ds. Epwarp Evzrerr Hatz is notso well known in this 
country as the charm of his writings should warrant. 
But sinee he has been appointed official chaplain to the 
United States Senate many stories are being told of him. 

There is one tale touching upon his editorial carccr 
in which the irrepressible office boy figures. The doctor 

on errand to a firm 
ce called Black, 
on the way tho 
boys will, that when he ly 
Black, White and Co. he found, 


F 
5 
5 
é 
$ 
ge 


as directed in a satisfactory manner was evtlently tho 
problem that confronted the boy, and when he entercd 
the doctor’s office he had his lie 

“The firm was out,” said the boy af he laid che noto 
he had failed to deliver on the desk. 

“Very well,” ied the doctor: ‘“ You may tale 
itin themorning: You are excused for the day.” 

It would have sufficed the had he left the office 
Sereetie aa} with 6 soumbionos working nity within 

i @ conscience ing guiltily within 

him, he could not avoid sa: 2 : . 
i bd ee et ieee 5 bale rralle a Fact is 

went to was disappointed.” 

The doctor ayer | about in his chair. 

“* What is that you say ?” he demanded: 

‘* I went to bo and neither of the men was in.” 

Dr. Hale looked varicator over. 


Quite 
Black has been dead ten years White eight years— 
er—er—by the way, which place did you go to first 7” 


A Good Bhiff. 
AnD about American literary men recalls a good 
story of a poet who is fairly well known to us—Thomas 
Aldrich—and how he made one of his first moves 
He was a man who always believed in himsclf. 


in life. 
One da: Aldrich had dropped into a publisher's 
office suk wane verses in his pocket. The publisher, 


who was also the editor of a magazine, was absent. ; 
The young poet sat down and waited. Presently his 


fell upon a memorandum book on a desk spread 
ot like a morning newspaper and bi 3 in spite of him. 
self he read : 
** Don’t forget to see the binder.” 
“ Don’t to mail E. his contract.” 
tty Don’t H.'s »” ; 
An u the th: He took a 


accept although it 
humoar to do that, and sent the 
although the verses remain to this day unprinted, the 
audacity of the thing gave the boy a start in li 


uired a strong sense of 
3 iad a cheque for it. But 
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WEEK ENDING 
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‘BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE 


UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


Professor Greer, scientist, lives in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. He is called away to Edinburgh by telegram, 
but while supposed to be there he is discovered in his own laboratory, in Sussex Place, stabbed to the heart. , 


Ethe the Professor's dauzhter. She is also ‘discovered and pronounced to be dead the same da; 
father’s hed is found, but how, it is impossible to say, there being no wound of any kind. Later on she is disenvaren staying 


at B 


as her 


3. 
Kershaw Kirk, a mysterious man. He is implicated in the mystery of the Professor’s death, and after binding his 


neighbour, Mr. Holford, to secrecy, astounds him with the startling news that he is suspected of the crime and cannot prove 


an alibi. 

Mr. Holford, the man who tells the story. _T 

decides to unravel it himself. He suspects Kershaw Kirk. 
Antonio, the Professor’s va'et and manservant. 


he mystery surrounding the two deaths so arouses his curiosity that he 


Leonard Langton, Ethelwynn’s lover. He is in Paris at the time of the two crimes. 
Mrs. Holford, the wife of Mr Ho!ford, who is decoyed away to Italy in the absence of her husband, 


Last week’s chapters told how Mr. Holford, after having heard from ikelerss that her father was in Germany, returned 


to London and paid a visit to Leonard 
Mr. Holford told them of his wife’s strange disap nee 


ngton, whom he found with his friend, 


: Dr. Flynn. 
, and of his determination to find the Professor. They both 


took a keen interest in his story, but assured him that the Professor would never s2e him. Also, on the mention of Kershaw 


Kirk’s name, Dr. Flynn showed signs of surprise and fear. 
The following dey Gwen, Mrs. Holford’s sister, reluctantly 


his wife received a note porvosies. to come from Professor Greer, which greatly agitated her. This and Lan 
r. Holfo: 


strange manner decided rd to watch their movements. 
way to Wimpole Street, where the pair shared chambers. 


CHAPTER TWENTY (continued), 
In which One Traveller Returns. 
RAR I III PID PII": 


TuerE were bright lights in their big sitting-room on the 
first floor, the icon wherein Flynn had made those covert 
threats. It was then half- eight. They would have 
dined by that hour, and if they were going out they would 
certainly very soon make an arpa 

I strolled to the corner of Great Marylebone Street, and 
idled at the corner, watching. The evening was bright and 
cold, and many cabs were ing and repassing. lit my 

ipe, and sauntered up and down, my eye ever upon the 
Feat door of the house wherein the two men lived. 

The time hung heavily, as it ever does when one is watching. 
An hour by, but no one came out. At last, however, 
a maid ran up the area steps and came in my direction with 
a letter in her hand ready for posting in the pillar-box near 
which I was standing. 

As she stopped I spoke to her, but at first she hesitated to 
answer. After slipping five shillings into her hand, however, 
I induced her to tell me that the doctor had dined alone, and 
was sitting upstairs. Mr. n had, she said, left London 
early in the afternoon, but she was unaware of where he 


had gone. . 

a Feit me,” I asked the girl, ‘‘ do they ever have a visitor 
named Kirk ?” 

“ Kirk!’ she echoed. ‘Oh, yes, I recollect, ’e used 
to often call, but of late’e ’asn’t been.” And she described 
my m: ious neighbour exactly. 

‘* When did he last call ?” I asked. 

* Oh, I should say it ’ud be quite a month ago. 'E always 
used to arsk for the doctor.” 

‘* Never for Mr. Langton ?” ; 

** Not to my know Indeed, one afternoon when 'e 
ealled I told ’im that the doctor was out, but that Mr. Langton 
was at ‘ome ; but ’e told me that ’e wished to see the doctor 
tn’ nobody else.” A 

“ How has Doctor Flynn lived there ? ” I inquired. 

** About nine months.” 

** Does he have many callers ?” 

“No; they all gosround to ’is consulting room in ’Arley 
Street, I ve.” 

“ All except Kirk ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kirk used to call at all hours, and they used to 
sit together arf through the night sometimes—after Mr. 
Langton ’ad gone to bed. 'E’s never up very late, ’e ain’t.” 

And then, after a few more questions, I allowed the cockney 
girl to return to the house, first, however, impressing upon her 
the need of secrecy, and adding another five shillings to that 
T had already given her. 

Half an hour later I saw the front door open, and Flynn 
fn dark overcoat and hard felt hat, ran down the steps and 
turned towards Oxford Street. 

Soon I was at his heels. He presently turned into Wigmore 
Street, crossed Cavendish Square, and continued through 
Mortimer Street into Wells Street, quite unconscious of 
noe pilose. ha veel ti an air of preoccupation, 

stopping to light his cigare' 

How that fo wen wader m1 observation I did not intend 
that he should escape me. there was —= 
Picious about me, for I was merely a plain motor- . 
such as fs seen about the London streets in dozens at all 

ure, 

Continuing down Wardour Street he came into Coventry 
Street, where he ascended the carpeted stairs to a bar known 
to certain class of the habituée of the West End as the 

Leicester .”” In my mechanio’s clothes I knew that 
the uniformed janitor at the bottom of the stairs would 
direct me to the public bar, therefore, I was compelled to remain 
outside and await the doctor's exit. 

The place was evidently crowded, as it usually is, for 


informed Mr. Holford that, prior to his return from Glasgow, 
\ gres f i i ington and Flynn's 
He disguised himself in an engineer's clothes and made his 


it is one of the recognised nocturnal rendezvous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square. 

I crossed the road and stood near the entrance to the Motor 
Club, of which I was a member. Many men I knew 
and repassed within its swing doors, but none recognised me. 
Therefore, I was pe satisfied that with my dirty face 
Doctor Flynn would not easily identify me. 

At last he came forth, and alone. 

I saw by his hesitation on the kerb that he was disappointed. 
Someone he had expected had not turned up, and he was now 
undecided in which direction to walk. 

It was then about half-past ten, the quietest hour of the 
= ing * hak hae event yet the illuminated signs 

nt an air o t scene so typical of London as the 
middle-class ow Te. sil 

Having lit a cigarette the doctor strolled down the Hay- 
market, and turning up Charles Street, the “ Junior,” 
crossed St. James’s Square, where he entered the " Sports,” 
made inquiry for someone, but found the person was not in. 
Then, continuing his way—while I walked at a respectable 
distance behind—he turned into Duke Street, where at a door 
about half-way up he paused and tugged at a bell. 

I took careful note of that door, one with a semi-circular 
fanlight above and a painted number, and then turned 
quickly on my heel to avoid passing him as he stood in my 
a! upon the pavement. 

e was admitted and the door was closed. Then I passed 
the house, and saw that it was a good-sized one, probably 
eo int mete 08 chambers, &* ere many of the hopret-in this 


cinity. 

I walked on to Jermyn Street. and stood at the corner, 
ligh my pi A white-faced man passed—a wretched, 
decrepit old fellow whose hollow cough told its own tale, 
and who offered me matches. I bought a box, and began 
to chat with him. All loafers are fond of ag , and I did 
this in order not to appear to the watchful constable, who was 

the locked doors of shops in the vicinity, that I 
was loitering. A well-dressed man may linger as as he 
likes, but one who appears as a mechanic, or as a shabby 
idler, is very soon moved on unless he, in turn, is a “ nark,” 
or police-informer. 

© old man related to me a pitiable story of misfortune 
which might or might not be true, but it served to while away 
the time, while I, on my part, kept an ever-watchful vigilance 
upon the door just down the street. 

I must have been there nearly an hour, for the traffic at the 
end of the street in Pi had awakened, and every 
moment the lights of hansoms and taxis were flitting past. 
The theatres were just over, and the pleasure-seekers were 
already westward bound. 

At leo, just as I had grown inexpressibly weary, the 
door I was watching re-opened, and from it emerged Fiynn, 
accom by a man in evening dress with a white mufficr 
around his neck and wearing a crush-hat—a man who, in an 
instant, I as Leonard Langton. 

— blew a w! : tle for a beg but their intention was 
to drive away, along into Piccadilly, and finding one, 
gave the man rif tnanzostions to wait until they entered a 
conveyance, and then to follow them. 

: rath driver, noticing my clothes, looked askance at me, but 

“ They owe me some money for work done on a car, and I 
mean to eee where they go.’ 

There is a clannishness about motor-men, therefore the 
instant I had told my story he declared himself ready to 
assist me. 

And as I sat back in the cab Langton and his friend, who 
had now gained Piccadilly, in search of a cab. 

In a few moments they found one, and soon we had turned 
the corner of St. James's Street, and were ru down to 
Pall Mall, where we turned to the left, and after a sharp drive, 


swung into the station yard at Cross. 
Here the pair alighted, ge I eaw them stroll 


‘ 


“ERY STOR 


LD. 939 


u WO GLLLVGS prrevavene ©. —-- according to the chalked 
= on the board, the boat-train from the Continent, 
over an hour late, was nearly due. 

The usual crowd were waiting there, friends of passengers, 
porters, Customs officers, and the women agente of the 
various female rescue societies—an expectant crowd which, 
year in, year out, never differs. 

The halted in earnest conversation about half-way 
along the platform, while I strolled slowly at some distance 
away, with my eyes upon them. haslsing bis words with 

lynn was arguing apron 2 emp! we wi 
his hands, while Langton stood by listening in silence. 

Then there was the sudden movement of the who 
had noticed some si, fall, and looking tow the dark 
— I saw the head-light of the engine slowly approaching. 

doctor raised his finger to his friend, an action expres 
sive of an injunction of silence. ' 

Whom were they expecting to arrive ? 

_ bated breath I stood motionless, watching in eages 
wonder. 

From the arrival, whoever it might be, these men intended 
to preserve some secret. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
In which I Make a Bold Move. 


a = moment I lost aes pat om in in si — 
of alighting passengers, but when ained another sight 
of them, my heart stood still. . 

Talking with the pair was a well-set-up, alert man whose 
back was turned to me—a man in a soft grey felt hat and 
heavy travelling coat with beaver collar. Both men were 
speaking quickly, , telling the new-comer something 
of an urgent nature, being hustled at the same time by the 
bustling ngers eager to claim their luggage from the 
Customs barriers, and get away. 

I moved a little distance along, recognising in the man 
just returned from the Continent the grey, thin, sinister 
face of Kershaw Kirk. me 

My first impulse was to rush forward and demand of him 
the truth; indeed, to charge him with a secret crime, and 
to insist on knowing the whereabouts of my beloved Mabel. 
But it struck me at that instant that the two men who had 
met him had agreed between themselves upon a course of 
emg and that they were therefore misleading him. Had 
not Eth 
this man 


mn already told me of Langton’s suspicion of 
, who was to me and mine such a mystery. 
Therefore I held back for the moment, awaiting my oppor- 
tunity. 
Standing beyond the barrier where the b: was being 
sorted, ready for the Customs examinations, I watched. the 


trio from my unseen point of vantage. I doubt that either 
Caccpiled i in those greasy mechanic's clothes 


Within myself I felt a sense of complete satisfaction. 
Kirk had returned to England, and was therefore now within 
the jurisdiction of the law, however much he might pretend 
to be immune from its ties. 

What Flynn was ea: evidently caused him to hesitate. 
He was ef ey ih f single moment but next second 
shrugged oulders a gesture of disregard. 

A taxi drew up close to where I stood, and I ed him, 
telling him to wait. To my satisfaction I saw it was the 
same driver who had ig me along from Piccadilly. 

Then, as I watched, I saw something which caused me 
to reflect. A porter, quickly reonguiing Kirk, took from 
him his baggage ticket and f out a big battered kit-bag 
which had placed upon the bench ready for the argus 
eye of his Majesty’s Customs. The porter uttered a word 
to the revenue officer and pointed to the bag, whereupon the 
officer chalked it without opening it. 

Kirk’s name, it seemed, was as a laisser-passer at Charing 
Cross. Who was this man that his belongings should be 
exempt from Customs’ examination ? 

He looked _— ere worn, yet Penenatel go active, 
alert figure that seen passing and repassing before m: 
house. No longer shabby or down-at-heel, however, he He'd 
on the contrary, looked and prosperous until those 
two men had imparted the information which had, in an 
instant, caused his brow to cloud, and he became serious and 


pensive. 
The old brown kit-bag bearing many hotel labels was 
placed upon a taxi, w! the three men entered and drove 


amar ellowing close upon them. . 
alf-way up St. James's Street they pulled up at Boodle’s, 
where all three entered. Which of the three, I wondered, 
was a member of that most exclusive and old-fashioned 
institution. 

They remained there nearly half an hour, when Kirk 
emerged, and bidding good-night to his friends at the kerb, 
re-entered the taxi and drove to Whitehall Court, that large 
block of flats which overlooks the embankment close to 
Northumberland Avenue. Here the liveried porter saluted 
him tfully and carried his bag to the fit, up which 
8 few minutes later he disap, 
wink my —" nay i eae Lege at a great dis- 

van ny ing ¢ make of the gorgeous 
attendant would, I knew, only arouse enspiclons ny a 
thought instantly occurred to me. The friendly driver of 
my taxi, believing that I, a motor man, had been swindled, 

ht peter a me. We had pulled up at the corner 
where, in a few brief sentences, I now exp! to him that 
I was anxious to know whether Kirk resided there in his own 


name. 
“ Tl inquire for mate, if you like,” declared the tax{. 
driver . “* You just wait here.” 

And while I mounted guard over his cab, the red. 
moustached driver went along to the entrance to the flats, 
I saw him in conversation with the lift man, and when presently 
he returned, he said : 

bad tleman just 
the floor. He's abroad very often, it seems, and is 
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Whitehall Court, pensive place of residence. Apart- and her opi Pamper gga The story set me wondering | was my slow, distinct reply. “‘ But,” I asked v tedly, 
_ ents there neeTae Gr beyond shane as he as to the of the plot—for plot it undoubtedly must | “ pray tell me, Mr. Kirk, what was your chess calling 
when he passed my house, shabby, broken down, often | be. Mrs. Holford and yourself, I am are devoted to | upon me and ind me to go to Sussex Place ?” 
aungry-looking. each other. There is no reason for her leaving you, is} He thrust his into his trousers pockets and smiled. 
I gavo. my friend the taxi-man half-a-crown beyond his there ?” * An ulterior one—as you may imagine. But one which 


fare and dismissed him, afterwards walking as far as 
‘he entrance to the National Liberal Club, trying to decide 
how next to act. 

To face the fellow bo! 
nised, the only way in w to gain 
Yet in the garb of a mechanic, was I not much 
Nevertheless, I walked back, and, the hall porter, 
gave my name as Flynn, and asked to see Mr. Seymour 
upon important business. 

After a wait of nearly ten minutes a man in uniform came 
er S eavecl is: 8 ee eee nice 

ving trav a thickly-carpe idor, he o 
ease and mato across the small well-furnished 
hall of the flat into a sitting-room, where I found myself again 
face to face with my mysterious neighbour. 

He started at sight of me, but so perfect an actor was he 
that in a second he had recovered himself, and inquired with 
affected friendliness : 

“ Why, my dear Holford, why in the name of Fate did you 
send up your name as 7” 

“* Beca' was my hard 


= hts on the Surrey shore beyond. “I knew,” 
morning Jes it't had sont op my own anme I sbould not 
be received.” 


“ Why?” he asked, his eyes . “I don’t 
sy re feet 


follow you. Surely you 
Sherclone w shouldn't I receive you? I've only this 


moment returned from abroad. Who told you I was 
¢” 


os pe countenance, ‘‘ that is the very problem that I 

myself am trying to solve—but in vain.” 

* An impostor is himself off as Greer,” I declared. 
“Is he?” asked “* | was not aware of that.” 
“ Not aware of it!” in angry dismay. “ Do you 

actually deny, then, that are ted with this man 

who has taken the ity and of Professor Greer 


of at to 
my pees stmee 


Ht 

eh 
Eg 
Es 


be 


fire. 
ear fellow,” he answ “pray calm yourself. Have 
i or ees taeeu te esti tabeati teon 
business-like standpoint. ene ial pay ms oe 
did not commit a grave error of judgment ? You have been 
coy 1 eee! ‘ou have not forgotten the 
great issues w I ined depended u silence ? ” 
“M pera le 


E 


eommand no 


he remarked, still unruffied. 
he attitude is quite justifiable, my dear sir, quite. You 
Yon ald, tees een tikes le of 
es,” ® coup paces 
ceocer seth Tnem belles eat have appeaied davai. 
And you know i 
has been 
t-—to 
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Scien light, and his pale tee paul, revealing 


ted 

Recmis pcepestipamen! Ta, 7 ae 
ST amaze yes, Willend, Gat sent snapiiinen of aysill 

tho indy. I signa lec ag ey Jae rnkimce 

window, it is true.” 


Ft. 
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rE 


are notorious for their 
you travelled as much up 
il grin. “I can 


help 
talian hotel- 2 
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just as I know it.” 

The man half turned from me and bit his thin under-lip. 
become even more gre! 
and more determined, while in his eyes I saw an evil glitter. 


trying 

for yourself. I know all about that!” 
“ But as you are aware of half the 
mysterious facts, it is hardly that you’ 

t and inactive ¢ 
trying to act the 
part of amateur detective. It was fatal. Because of that— 
and for that reason 


“The loss_of your wife. It has occupied your mind in 
another way, just as it was 


intended by your enemies it 
should do.” 


“ And gum is the master mind, Mr. Kirk, which has planned 
this subtle revenge!” I exclaimed, my hands clenched 
in frantic desperation. ‘“ Because I Misckeyedl your extra- 
ordinary injunctions Mabel has been taken from me. You 
may as well admit the whole truth now at once.” 

“I aid nothing,” he answered, drawing himself up 

ly. 

“* Then, heaven, I'll force to —to tell me where 
she is!” Dshoated. as I eS with a sudden 
movement. And then before he could ward me off, my 
neers sleed epee Sere: bony throat. 

was desperate. Nay, in the presence of that sphinx-like, 
taciturn adventurer whom I now knew to be my enemy, I 
was mad. 

Yes, mad, or surely I would never have dared to lay hand 
upon him. re 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
In which Defiance Proves Defence. 


I wap, I confess, allowed my to rise above m 
gorge. That action of mine in attac Kirk was both ill- 
timed and very injudicious, for in an t—before even 
those frantic words had left my lips—I found myself looking 
down the ugly black barrel of a big Browning revolver, that 
most effective and deadly of all man-killing wea 

“* Kindly release me, Holford,” he said 
and with some difficulty, as my muscular 
upon his scraggy throat. ‘‘ Come, this is very 
ae T have no desire to harm you,” he added quite 
calmly. 

“* Then tell me where I can find my wife,” I repeated. 

“ I would—if I could.” . 

“Tell me who can!” I demanded fiercely, my fingers still 
closed upon his throat, so that he breathed only with great 


difficulty. 

“Give me time—time to make—inquiry!” he gasped. 
‘* Pye only just returned, and am in ignorance of a great deal 
of what has transpired.” 

“ Upon your own admission Mabel has fallen a victim of a 

lot m because I became too active and too inquisitive. 


ou something.” 
, my dear sir!” he cried. “ One 
malicious me,” 


f 
re? 
ost fee. 
itll 


ours.” 


was as much in your interests as 
“You mean you and your accom- 


“* Ours!’’ I echoed. 
lices 2” 

“Call them so if you wish,” he laughed. “TI unfortu- 
nately am not in a position to enlighten you upon the actual 
reason I invoked your aid.” 

“And your action has only Pronghs upon me a great 
misfortune—bitter despair and the. of the woman I 
loved !” I oried, dismayed. 

“Ah!” he said. “ You judge me a little too hastily, 
Mr. Holford. It is your failing, Mr. Holford, that you are 

iven to rushing to premature conclusions. t is always 
tel in any delicate negotiation. When you've had iy 
rience—that of a traveller and thorough-going cosmv- 
politan, you will learn how to repress your own opinions until 
they are cy 4 and entirely corroborated.” 

I looked into the grey face of the clever adventurer, and 
there saw craft, cunning, and an i ity that was sup:r- 
human. A look was in his eyes such as I had never bef.75 
noes ba cen oe ny aman bene, 

‘* But I am in search of m ie!” I cried frantically. ‘1 
am in no mood to hear this philosophy of yours.” 

‘* Well—how do you know she is not here—in London ’ ” 
he asked, waving his thin hand towards the window wii: : 
showed the glimmering lights of the Thames bank. 

To the right, where I stood, I could see the gleam -t 
electric ¢ from the summit of Big Ben, showing that the 
which had reassembled only a few days before, was 
sitting late after the Christmas recess. 
wish to mislead me into the idea that sho 


“T suppose you 
is back an London, from me, eh ?” I exclaimed 
resentfully. ‘“ No, Mr. Kirk, I tell you plainly that Ivo 


had enough of this tragic comedy of yours. I've watcheil 
ou aot la with your precious friends, Flynn and 


‘“ And, pray, why should I not possess friends ?” he asked, 
looking at me with some surprise. res 

“ To me Langton denied all knowledge of you.” 
noe bien and am I to be blamed for Langton’s pretended 

orance ?” 

“No. But it shows me tha " are not dealing with me 
in i gis eal manner!” I declared, without mincing 
wo 

But the strange old fellow only laughed. 

“* My dear sir,” he said 9 pan far a afterwards, “I can 

uite understand your distrust of me, therefore it is as well 

Las CC You 
might have betrayed it.” 

Betrayed it!” I echoed . “Have you not 
— me? Is it not due to you, and you alone, that my 
eto 
oe t 


emphatically deny, my dear sir,” he ied, still 
rhed “ Bu rr bok 


concern you, you might have found it to your distinct 
advantage.” 


‘an 
“You mean that I should have profited i 
concealing the fact 1G Prckacen Cone lack : 


he replied with en evil, triumphant 
? he added, ‘‘ I’ve had a 
and I’m tired. Is it any use prolonging 


argum: 
‘* Not. unless you wish!” I snapped. “I have given you 
rh warning of my intention to reyeal the whole affair tc 


Then that will be very unfortunate—for you,” 

ae wife most of all.” 
- tend to bring disaster upon me 

to Scotland Yard!” I cried 


Ta ay Spnerenan ofl ths tra 1 bee threats would b+ 

of av ik bed I bab Known thn coteal facts, how 

heed Se ee 
self and 

receipt of what she had believed 


intentions, Mr. Holford, entirely depend upon your 
actions,” said Kirk very plainly. ne you an tonto 
guarantee the ef of your wife. My 

advice to P igs however, is to recall all I you, believe 
i and act with slow discretion.” 
“I must—I will save her. 


grin. 


very long > 


to be my urgent 
“M y, 


believe me, they 
ae who killed Professor 
Kirk hesitated. In that pause I scented an intentior 
to further prevent me from 

“* Well, regard the matter and without prejudice.” 
he said at leat. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, what evidence is there 
that the Professor is dead ?” 
“* Evidence!” I cried. ‘‘ Why, did not you and I see him 
dead? Did not his daughter stand before his lifeless body ?’ 
“ Ah, she would never tell what she saw!” he said with : 


mysterious smile. 
“* Why not?” I asked, much rised at his remark. 
But my mysterious neighbour shrugged his shoulder 


, answering : 
There is a reason why she will never admit his death— 


. 

“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I recovered the ashes of the furnace 
certain remains—coat buttons and ether scraps of clothing.” 

“ And you think they would be accepted as evidence that 
Professor Greer was done to death?” he laughed. “ You 


vi 


are evidently unaware of the great caution exercised by the 
(Continued at foot of page 96f). 
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A Delightful Series by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


“Tis a gran’ thing tae be sun | He said that I had a valy clear head for business, and had 
tae the Dairby, I’m thinkin’, guessed richt. So I said: ‘ Weel, ye ken, I'll gie ye the 
Laird,” said Sandy. ‘‘ Were yo ever | sheelin’ on this condeetion, that if the horrse doesna win 
there 2?” ye wull gie me ma sheelin’ back ?’ ” 


©] was that, man, Sandy,” replied the Laird with a 
enort. ‘ I dinna-think I ever spent sae muckle in one da; nen 
in a’ my life as I did one Dairby day. Frae firrst to last “Tm thankful tae be able tae tell ye that I didna under- 
couldna hae spent less than four sheelin’s an’ . | stand his remairks,” replied McTosh, “ but I came tae 
‘And I had naethin’ tae show for ma siller at the end o’ | the conclusion that he wasna a vairy releegious man, and 
the day. But we're a’ puir, weak bodies, Sandy Mac- | that it wad be better for me tae keep ma sheelin’ tae mysel’. 
phairson, and we maun be followin’ whaur the ithers gang, | I hae nae doot that tae a sairtain extent the puir heathen 
tae satisfy oor fatal curiosity.” body was tellin’ me the truth. If the horrse hadna 
“Ye wad hae started frae London, Laird?’ Sandy | won I wad hae lost ma sheelin’. On the ither hand, if the 
asked. horrse had won- the race I wad hae been paid ten sheelin’s, 
“J did that,” replied MoTosh. “I went tae the office | But as I said tae the man, I said : ‘ Ma freen’, ’tis nae guid 
whaur they sell the tickets and the chiel tellt me that postin: purrple i’ the face ower a little matter o’ this kind. 
the returrn ticket wad cost me twa sheelin’s. Ye could common sense tells me that a sheelin’ in ma ain pocket 
hae knocket me doon wi’ a feather when I hearrd the news. | is worrth mair tae me than a hunnerd poonds in yours.” 
I walked aboot the station for mair than an hour sayin’ “ And did ye see the horrses rinnin’ oop tae the winnin’ 
tae mysel’: ‘Twa sheelin’s, twa sheelin’s! Hoot, man, | post, Laird 2” asked Sandy. 
what wull your mither say ?’ and for a lang time I couldna’ “Man, I wasna able tae get near the place,” said the 
bring mysel’ to pairt wi’ all that siller for a wee bit journey | Laird with a sigh. ‘‘ When I went tae get a seat, the man 
in the train. But in the end the de’il conquered me, and | at the door tellt me I wad hae tae pay a guinea tac be 
I went doon tae Epsom. gaun in. I said tae him, ‘ Ye're daft, laddie ; I paid twa 
sheelin’s in London before I stairted sae that I could see 
Shair tae Win. the race’; but a’ he said was that if I didna oot o’ 
“I never saw sae mony folk thegither in a’ my life, | the road he wad be giein’ me a cuff on the lug, and then a 
Sandy Macphairson. The green grass was a’ black wi’ | policeman came oop and tellt me tae gang back hame to 
‘em. A man got intae conversation wi’ me on the subject | ma mither. I’m thinkin in’, Sandy Macphairson, that the 
o’ a horrse that he said was shair tae win. He tellt | puir Southrons hae vairy strange notions o’ honesty, 
me the ithers hadna a chance. and I’m sairtain that the worrd is nae one that any man 
“T tellt him I supposed in that case they wadna be | has muckle use for where there’s racin’ gaun on. 
rinnin’ the race, but he said naebody but himsel’ had got Robbed o' My Sille 
the information, and that it wadna be kennt till after y r. 
the race was feenished. He eaid that if I wad gie him | ‘‘ There was twa wee laddies—they were little mair than 
a poond he wad gie me a hunnerd for it in aboot an | bairns—and one o’ them came rinnin’ up tae me and asked 
hour’s time.” me to gie him the time. Sae I pulled oot ma watch which 
“ And did ye gie him the poond, Laird ?” asked Sandy. my Aunt Jennie had gi’en me for a birrthday present, but 
‘* Man, I’m nae daft!” retorted the Laird hotly.. ‘“I | before I could look at it, the wee laddie had snatched it 
hae a proper respect for money, and I’m for matkin’ a | oot o’ my hand and rin off wi' it.” 
mickle whenever the opportunity ocourrs, but I wadna “ Did ye no rin after him, Laird ?” inquired Sandy. 
be sic a fule as tae suppose that I could make a hunnerd “T couldna,” replied MoTosh disconsolately. ‘‘ The 
poonds sae easily. Besides, I had only stairted oot wi’ | ither wee laddie had climbed on the fence at my back, 
sax sheelin’s the morn, sae I couldna hae gied it tae him | and smackit my hat doon ower my eyes. And while 
if I had wanted tae. I was gettin’ my face oot o’ my hat a couple o’ pawkie 
“There was anither man standin’ oop on the top o’ a | scoondrels pit their hands intae my P sa and stole 
box, and when I saw people gaun oop tae him and givin’ | twa saxpences and my penknife wi blades and a 
him siller, I stood by and watched. I heard the man | corkscrew in it. I went and tellt a policeman that I had 
say he wad gie ten tae one against a horrse, and I had a | been hairtlessly robbed o’ my siller, and he said gin I wad 
wee bit conversation wi’ him when he wasna busy. I said: | gang and find the man wha had done it he wad pit him 
‘I’m frae Aberrdeen, ken.’ He said he was frae | intae preeson. But, man Sandy, ye couldna lay your hand 
Aberrdeen himsel’, but I ma doots, Sandy Macphairson, | on one thief amang sae mony, and as I could see that the 
aboot his respect for the truth. sinfu’ policeman was jaukin’ wi’ me, I came awa’.” 
“T said tae him: ‘Gin I gie ye a sheelin’, and yon horrse “Tm thinkin’ a guid mony ithers wad be losin’ their 
rins faster than the ithers, wull ye gie me ten back?’ : siller at the Dairby,” said Sandy. ; 


“What did yon man say tae that, Laird?” asked 


be sairtain aboot that, Sandy Macphairson,” 
agreed McTosh. Apc dee Apres rely ge 9 
o’ belongin’ tae a race that’s ower carefu’ wi’ its siller, 
I wad maist probably hae lost mair than I did. Whene 
man comes tae ye and a in your lug that he wants 
tae pit money in your pocket, ‘ag apt tae lose sicht o° 
the fact at the moment that hasna necessarily any 
interest in your welfare. Ye think only o’ hoo muckle 
ye wull win, and no hoo muckle ye wull lose. 

“ And 'tis a strange thing, Sandy Macphairson, that the 
ents OF on, cacel ppaslings they cancels ye i o’ 

nds for the askin’, is maistly a puir, feckly body wha 
oesna look as if he had had aye thing tae eat for a week. 
Ye wull hae a man come oop tae ye and tell ye that he 
kens a sairtain way o’ makkin’ money, and a’ the time 
yo wull notice that his breeks are maistly duds, and ye 
canna help thinking that gin he had anither coat he wadna 
be wearin’ the one that’s on his back. 

“He hasna the least hesitation i’ the worrld in tellin’ 
ye ye’re a fule gin ye dinna tak’ the advice he wull sell 
ye for half-a-croon. I hae seen mony guid half-croons 
change hands i’ yon manner, but I’m u’ tae say 
I us the faculty o’ keepin’ ma ain half-croons for 
myse bg ” 

“There wad be mony ither things tae be seen besides 
the horrses, I'm tellt,”’ said Sandy. 

The Man wi’ the Cairds. 

“T’m no sayin’ ye're no richt, Sandy Macphairson,” 

replied McTosh. ‘‘ But ye ken ye hae tae pit your hand i’ 

our pocket a’ the time, and that’s no a recreation that a 
oatsman’s ower fond of. There was a chuffie lad 
standin’ by a tent callin’ oot that he had a coo inside wi’ 
twa heids; but he wadna let me gang in till I had paid 
, and I’m thinkin’ the sicht wad be ower dear at 

the price. Sae I kept ma money instead. 

“ was anither man had three cairds lyin’ 
on the top o’ an open umbrellas. He said he wad gie me 
half-a-croon gin I could tell him which was the King. 
I tellt him he could lairn the facts for himsel’ wi’ less 
expense by turrnin’ the cards oop and lookin’ at them. 
He said he didna mean that at a’. 

“What he meant was that gin I didna find the caird 
the firrst time I was tae be payin’ him the half-croon 
instead. But gin I found it he wad be payin’ me. Man 
Sandy I was sair tempted ; but while I was fechtin’ the 
matter oot wi’ ma conscience, & policeman came oop, and 
the mon wi’ the cairds and the umbrella ran awa’.”” 

“‘T’m thinkin’,” said Sandy, “‘ there wad be mony folk 
that make a guid deal o’ siller at the Dairby.” 

“T hae ma doots,”’ re the Laird. “ Folk that are 
in ower muckle of a hurry to get rich are like tae be 
the firrst tae trip and fall. When ye gang tae the Dairby 
tae make money ye hae tae remember ye're daein’ beesi- 
ness a folk that me ane at gettin’ nated ither 
people’s money ; sae that, ye’ve 8 pious bringing- 
oop, ye’re hopabaal handicapped frac the stairt. There's 
only one thing tae bes agi ae ot he onl bedey Chabal 
tae the races tae get rich.” 

“ And what wad that be, Laird ?”’ asked Sandy. 

“ Just this, Sandy Macphairson,” replied McTosh with 
a chuckle—" ‘The fule an’ his siller are ower sune 
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WHO KILLED PROFESSOR CREER ? about the neighbourhood many times—thin, rather shabby 


and disreputable, grey hair and grey moustache—lives in 
Continued from page 960. 


your road, I think. Drake says you know him.” 
z . “ Kershaw Kirk! I g . 
Criminal Investigation Department in accepting any evidence “Yes. That's the name Drake said before he went out 
such as that which you could furnish. No,” he added, | with the ‘sixty,’ replied my manager. ‘‘ What docs he 
‘only Antonio and Ethelwynn were the actual witnesses, in | want with a tyre when he hasn't got a car?” 
addition to ourselves, of the Professor's tragic end. And as| I stood in silence. What, indeed, did that man want with 
they refuse to admit that he is dead, any information you | one of the new tyres? Had he merely come thero to have 
may lodge at Scotland Yard must only reflect upon yourself further. words wit me, or did he require a@ cover for some 
and bring greater peril upon Mrs. Holford. I simply tell you | specific purpose ? 
the truth—believe me, or believe me not.” My pl or however, was made up. I had resolved to go to 
“ Well,” I exclaimed, “ I disbelieve you, Mr. Kirk.” New Scotland Yard, and, even though tardily, to place the whole 
‘‘ Then I wish you good eve !" he exclaimed abruptly. | of the facts before the Criminal Investigation Department. 
* Act as you think proper!” he added defiantly, as, turning | Therefore I got out the ‘ forty-eight” and drove along the 
from me in disregard he walked to his large writing-table, | Hammersmith Road and Knightsbridge, across St. James's 
where he took up some letters, at the same time singing with | Park, and through Storey’s Gate to Whitehall, where in the 
that careless cosmopolitan air of his Lucien Fugere’s popular | big courtyard of the police headquarters, where a number 
chanson, which at the moment one heard everywhere in | of motor-’buscs were drawn up for inspection, I descended 
the streets of Paris. . and entered the large stone hall, where a constable came 
‘*Then that’s your last word, eh, Mr. Kirk?” I asked forward to inquire my business. 
when he had conehaded the verse. I handed him my card, explaining that I wished to see one 
“It is,” he replied determinedly. “If you must act asa | of the detective inspectors upon a confidential matter, and 
fool, then I can’t assist you further. Good night!"” And | was shown upstairs and slong a wide corridor to a bare 
he sat down and busied himself with his accumulated corre- | waiting-room. 
spondence, For some ten minutes I remained there, when the door 
I now realised that he was utterly defiant, and thoughts of | opened, and I found myself face to face with a middle-aged, 
my loss of Mabel caused my bl to boil within me. His 


light, careless manner irritated me beyond measure. 

“Very well,” I cried. ee ep ae Mr. ao 0 
turning swiftly upon my hee! © room and found my 
way down ae, are stalcoabe and out into Whitehall. 

‘oo late at that hour to call at New Scotland Yard, close by, 
TI hailed a hansom and drove ht home, almost cise i 
myself with rage at the calm, led, defiant attitude with 
which the adventurer had met me. 
ao mre alter : some soar A wets round to 

e garage, w! lo somewhat excited. 

s This mo! when I arrived at sett o’clook,” he said, 
“T found awai me a rather shabbily-dressed old man 
who said he wanted to see an Eckhardt tyre. Recollecting 7" 
my previous experiences of people who've come in to handle | Starts 
them, I told him that if he wished to buy one, I could sell | .o.t week's 
him one, but I hadn’t time to waste on sightseers. Where- 
upon the old fellow promptly for a cover before seeing | Double Whit- 
it, and took it away on a cab which he had waiting.” a 
‘e was an old chap I’ve seen ' PRICE 2d. 


Our New Serial 
Story by Alice 
and Claude 


‘ Well?” I asked, rather vised. ‘‘ And who was he?” 
That's the curious point. 


SHOES. 


: mmer holiday ? 
You are looking forward to your AF. the FAY. 


will sive them one. 


pleasant-faced man, who was one of the most noted and 
experienced officers of the department. 

‘or s moment I held breath. I recollected all the 
threats that had been made of Mabel’s peril if I dared te 
speak the truth. 

The detective-inspector closed the door behind him, and 
wishing me a polite “ Good morning,” inquired my business. 
I told him. Yes. I blurted forth the truth and made a 
clean breast of the whole matter. 
But the instant I had done s0 I bitterly repented it. 
I realised something which I had not before recognised. 
I saw that, even though my dear wife were missing and in 
pelt I was a fool—an utter idiot—for having dared to 
reathe a word. 
My injudicious statement had only rendered the enigma 
still more complicated than hitherto. 

(Another long instalment of this remarkable 

mystery story next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 978 of *‘ Pearson's Weekly.” Bach 
numbers may be obtained for one penny each, or the complete 
set for Gd. post free from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.] 


er freee 


Eruet: “ But why does your father object to him?” 
Edith : “ Oh, just so that he can say, ‘I told you so’ 
after we are married, I suppose.” 


— sie 


WANTED FOR MR. STAYLATE, 


Tus customer had overhauled a large number of clocks 
of all shapes, sizes, and descriptions, but nothing seemed 


exactly to suit his tastes. At last the jeweller, in despair, 
fetched out a massive time of complicated design. 
“ Here, sir, is a clock which will, I think, ploase your 


tastes. At precisely ten o'clock every morning a chime 
of bells rings, and a bird hops out and sings a carol.” 

** T will take that if you will make a few changes in it." 

“With pleasure,” replied the jeweller. 

“T have a daughter ’’—went on the customer—" and 
I want the clock for the room where she entertains her 
company. Make it so that at eleven o'clock at night a 
milkman’s bell will ring, and a newsboy will skip out and 
yell ‘ Morning papers!’ and I'll take it,” 


So are 300,000 slum children, and if you help the 


(962 
Picked Pars. 


Why the Clock Stopped. 
The clock in Whaplode parish church, South Lincolnshire, was recently examined to” 
discover the cause of its stopping, when a bird’s nest was found in the wheels. 
Stealing a Bridge. 
A young man has been arrested in New York on a 


A Few Rems of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


of stealing 130 tons of steel 


from a new bridge. It is stated that he hired a steam lig ,& crane, and six men to 
carry out the theft. 
" Pig ae Pet. ule 
A spinster to whom the E Council wrote protesting against her keeping a 
weighing f stone in her has replied: “Iam not wring to get rid of my pet. 


We must all live together. He is much nicer than a dog or cat.” 


Society Street Cleaners. 
A number of Soeiety women whose complaints regarding the state of the streets in 
i m had been dis- 
have astonished 


Wi 
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|] latter told him that 
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A Few Stories About Well-known 
People. 


Personal Pars. 


Better than Arithmetic. 
W. , who entered Dartmouth Naval the other day, i 
Parcs Epwarp or WALES, who ‘to hee. Perera tb 
frequently to make him stand in the corner when the little Prince did his sums wroug, 


The Secret of Success- 
A sHorr time speaking to a friend when tle 
Burns; “but I don’t 
John Burns. So long as 


to please everybody. 

rfectly, then I am perf satisfied.” 
aatinty myaslt peenty Not a bad rule tofollox, 
and one that has certainly 
brought success to tie 


the inhabitants by setting | 1, Joy end it EDS We pay half-a-crown for each : 

to work in the main youve: BBs : ‘ b President of the [cal 
a cee Picture Pars.  asstpicire par: vox | Govemnment Bos, 

oer =F unsightly WHEN A SEWER IS OBSTRUCTED. TIP FOR CROQUET PLAYERS. Proof Positive. 

ra Ir often hap that drains} Ir is not always easy to set croquet roe square Tas Shah of Persia 
Train Speed. become stop up with some | in the lawn, particularly when the ground is hard or stony- | who has been having a 


A train has covered the 
965 miles between New 
York and Chicago in 967 


substance which cannot be. broken 
up by the rods usually employed for 
the purpose. It has therefore to be 


minutes. Six ae were drawn out, and in this illustration 
used during the journey you see two of the appliances 
Mother-Bird’s used to accomplish this object. 
Devotion, They are affixed to the ordinary 


sewerman’s rod and are turned 
round and round until they 
are securely embedded in the 
object to be extracted. The latter 
can then be withdrawn with com- 


was sitting on four eggs. : parative ease. 
Short Way with 
Juveniles. ——— 


To CHECK GLUTTONY. 
Wan poultry are fed from their hunger 
their manners. Not content with 


against them. enable the vessel to be cleaned 
Race Against Fire, —— 

A _ train engine. 
driver going from Stoke to HOW A SHIP’S MAST IS LOWERED. 
pico A ag ed that | In their the river steamers have ‘fre- 
. Paper w bridges, and the masts have 


quently to pass under 


‘ so designed that the 

ares Svein es cone can be lowered at will an 
to Hanley, @ con- sup; to the 
siderable quantity of the deck. Thié picture shows 
ay the us arrangement 

Cheap at the Price. lowering the masta The 
A tiny watch set in a £5 latter are hinged at the foot, 
1d has been sold in the joint being carried by 
mndon for £80. It is two steel plates 
constructed so perfectly riveted to the deck. hen 
that the coin might be the mast is to be dropped the 


bolt A is withdrawn and the 
guy-rope B is eased. This 
allows the mast to be lowered 
until it reste in a fork-sha 
support set in a convenient 

ition tg receive it. The 
lower end of the mast is 
plates to strengthen it and 
wood. 


mt over the counter. 
pressing a spring the 


No Insult Meant. 
Mlle, Teploff, of Vilna, 
Bussia, has challenged the 
organiser of a charity con- 
cert to a duel because the 
following unfortunate 

notice appeared on the . 
me: “The attendants have strict orders to prevent anyone from leaving the hall 
uring Mile. Teploff’s performance on the violin,” 
- Silk Hate as Nosecbages. 

A number of cast-off silk hats purchased recently by an East-End dealer are now 
being retailed by him at sixpence each to costermongers for use as nose-bags for their 


donkeys. 
Not a Simple Lifer. 
Simon Bildstein, of St. Louis, U.S.A., who has just celebrated his 100th birthday, 


leads to consuming, on an a' f whi week. He also 
Lor prt ier ; g. verage, a gallon of whisky per y smokes 


also sheathed with steel 
save the wearing of the 


Frog v. Moorhen. : 
A aes Legs era moorhen i witnessed ria tn The 
a an C) a ti 
pair pea Boe clasping moorhen round neck, her under 
: os Two in a Trap. i 
A rabbit and a stoat have been found together in the same trap in Dean Forest, 
Gloucestershire. ee en ee 
by its enemy that both fell victims. 
* rg 9 be a 1,000. 
A quarter of a million are lowing a new , originated a Boston 
pacts Miele, Al gered tae big ill dress in white, live on 
Qn milk, meat, sleep in a draught, take “dinner 
Sach seaiain tiecs for hall sa omnes Sage : long 


O@ Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender 


Address your envelope to The Pade Six Editor, Pearson's W: 'e 


of each original illustrated 


Should one of the legs meet o 
pebble it is liable to bend 
either inwards or outwards as 


deal of trouble with 
is people lately, is no 
liever in tha 


in G in the picture. These | abilities of his Minister. 
troubles may avoided by | Duringaconversation 
slipping the little appliance | with a European somo 


time ago, his Majesty 

remarked; “ My Ministers 
are useless to me.” 

Then, turning to a 

ent Minister, who 

stood deferentially by, ho 


B over the two legs as in 
A, which will hold them firm 
to the exact wid 
uired. B is composed of thin 


added. “Am I not 

a 
WHEN BORING TIMBER. Majecty fe satd “phat 
Divricutry is sometimes experienced when boring | worthy, bending low 
timber fp epee ng ee Leap a ge angles to the | before the Persian 
wood, ahd the result is that the hole is very often ont | autocrat; “you are quite 
of truth. In this picture you see a little contrivance | right.” “There,” 
which will : exclaimed the Shah 
triumphantly, “what 


further proof of the 
imbecility of these people 
could you want?” 


help 


Ray nt 

thick and three inohes Queer Cricket. 
long, with Dr. W. G. Grace, the 
the larger end on G. O. M. of cricket, tells of 
in diam ay es inary Fh 
dropper is was played at op 
loose, as Auckland many years ago. 
A local auctioneer made a 
peta, bate who ea anid a 
wi the 
it qui fo! the i ion. former could not bowl him 
—_—s to outin twelve hours. Itwas 
NO ADMISSION FOR THE RABBIT. that they should 
Wuen ferrets are tumed into a rabbit's burtow, the Se 
rabbits very naturally become frightened and seck to $5 tain te oon bak d 
escape to one of the other holes near at hand. If they do g aD 
the second hole the sportsman has no chance of — tke Aay'of the 


getting a shot at them, and a device similar to that shown 
in this picture is 
called into use: 
It consista of a 


match, the batsman 
arrived with a bat made 

for the occasion. 
It was ten inches wide and 
the same height the 


i which is hinged | wicket, which it hid 

‘ae 6 ne to a pointed | completely from the 
d 7 . The peg is | bowler’s sight. 

3 Bw, : 3 into the The bowler had also 

f H ~ earth just above himself for the 


, and he came with a 
similar to those used 

in the game of bowls, and 
twenty-seven 

ounces. For atime the 


the hole so that 


, the screen com- 
, covers it. As the rabbit bolts from 


his 
ome he pushes the screen, but if he attempts to 


enter another hole in front of which has also been placed i 
a screen he finds his barred. The little legs A A ee genie, tar ie 
prevent the screen from pushed inward. emest was short-lived, 


forin less than ten minutes 
the bowler splintered the 
bat to pieces, and won the bet by bowling his opponent out. 
Wedded to Truth. 
Mz. T. E. Cuzsrs, the well-known barrister, who retired some time ago after thirty- 
at the Bar, has some stories to tell the many lawyers 
One of the best is the following: A witness, who evidently becn 
, blurted out in injured tones: “ Well, my lord, F’ve been wedded to 
truth since my infancy.” 
“Yes, but the question is,” snapped the judge, “how long have you been 3 


widower?” . 
The Archbishop’s Pun. 

Dr. Ranpatt Davipson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has been telling the 
House of Lords that he once won a cup at pigeon shooting, is noted for his genial wit. 
Some time ago he was dining with a number of clergymen, and one of them, turning to 
his colleagues said: “ Now to put a bridle upon our a ite!” 

. Without a moment's hesitation, the Primate “Now to put a bit between my 
teeth!” And he went on with his dinner. 
An Enterprising Lady. 

Miss Awnn Monean, the ray of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the famous millionaire, has 

ew 


caused a sensation York by that she is going to open 4 
restaurant during this month. Miss Morgan is thro whole heartedly into the 
enterprise, and her business abilities are admired by Her restaurant is to be on the 
stated sake wh Leg peo ng handsome aon, a i 

a and well-known Socie es 
in New York are 7 2 in her scheme. — * 
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THE DOOR OF DREAMLAND. 


FREE CIGARETTES FOR POLICEMEN. 
ALL over England local authorities are being troubled 


by the problem of the proper dis al of cigarettes taken In the days that are gone by, 
from small toys by poliisanen er the powers conferred Oft we wandered, you and I, 
upon them by new Act. "Neath the bright and 

Pete have ed that the constable making the Of omic, id 
scizure ought to be allowed to retain possession of the And the world was all so sweet 


property seized, and have left it at that, 

Others, following the example of the Lambeth Borough 
Council, which was the first to move in the matter, have 
ordered that the confiscated “fags” are to be handed 
aver to their engineers, presumably in order that Fad 


There were blossoms at our feet, 
Not a sorrow did we meet 
In dreamland. 


may be destro lo in yet other instances, it But, alas! the world is changed, 
the local wore uses that are to benefit at the expense Ycuth and we are long estranged, 
of errant yout 

Garlonsly enough, all this is pretty much what ams i ao 
happened in connection with contraband tobacco in the And out hi : 
old smuggling days. At first the Custom House officials ovr hearts can sing no more, 
could find no better use for it than to burn it in a sort of As they did in days of yore, 
glorified refuse-destructor, colloaislly known as the Time has closed for us the door 
* King’s Tobacco-pipe.” Snuff t oy used to throw into Of dreamland. 
the sea; mal much as 117 tons, bi over £90,000, being | 
thus wasted u one memorable occasion. 

Afterwards, Lower, wiser councils prevailed, and the mi one 7 kind, 
fragrant weed went to gladden the hearts of the inmates Ss. ties! 
of various institutions. The army, too, got its share ; weet remembrance c:lls to mind 
and even prisoners, in some special cases, were given free Our dreamland. 
allowances of cake cavendish and other choice brands. Mem’ry’s key unlocks the door— 

To-day, contraband tobacco is sold at auction, and if any For a little while once more 
fs left over it goes to Kew Gardens, where it is used for We go wand’ring as of yore 
fumigating purposes, Snuff finds a ready market In d:eamfand. 
amongst the makers of insecticides and patent sheep- 

ia nee ree 


washes. 

In all probability, in the long run, and if it is considered 
worth while, some similar system will be evolved in 
connection with the small boy’s confiscated cigarettes ; 
unless, of course, the said small boy, learning wisdom 
through experience, ceases to smoke—or to be found out. 

ee ee 

GUNNER : ‘7 hear that a man was killed in a shooting 


gallery. 
Guyer : “‘ Did some one accidentally shoot him ?” 
Gunner : “ No ; he smoked one of those cigars they give 
for hitting the bull’s eye.” 


Board of Health in this town.” 

Shrewd Native (one of many): “ You are right about 
that, I can tell you.” 

“Composed of scientists, I presume ?” 

“No, sir. Scientists are too theoretical.” 

“ Physicians, perhaps ?”” 

“Not much. We don’t allow doctors on our Board of 
Health—no, sir—nor undertakers, either.” 

“Hum! What sort of men have you chosen, then ?” 


Vistror: “You must have s remarkably efficient 
| “ Life insurance agents.” 


HOLLAND’S BABY. 


__ pe? DUTCH DRESSES FOR 
oe THE CHILDREN AND 
REAL VOLENDAM 

KENSINGTON NURSEMAIDS. 
GARDENS : 
wens conte AND AFTER 
THE MERRY 
WIDOW HAT— 


THE ENGLISH GIRLS 


WS 
y 


WOULD LOOK 
BEWITCHING 
IN THE LITTLE 


SPLENDID FOR 
TOURIST AGENCIES.’ 


~2 TO OUR CONVICTS. 
ye other day, that a well-made 
ted by convict labour through 
\ of Wight, to the site marked 
out for the new colony or nabitual criminals, serves to 
call attention to a seldom-noticed phase of our penal 
system. 

Not all prisoners are employed at comparatively useless 
tasks, such as oakum-picking and stone-breaking, for 
example, nor have they heen in the past. But for convict 
labour, the nation would not to-day own the fine docks 
it possesses at Chatham and Portsmouth, to say netlist 
of the fortifications on the Verne and on Blue Bell Hi 

At other places round our coasts convicts have con- 
structed fine breakwaters, deepened harbours, and 
widened estuaries, The wonderful system of defensive 
gallories at Gibraltar, too, was constructed by them 3,and 
at Malta they have excavated vast subterranean ars 
in the living rock, capable of holding food supplies for 
the garrison for ten years ahead. 

Perhaps, however, the most stupendous convict enter- 
prise ever undertaken is that now in progress at Dart- 
moor, where the wilderness is slowly, yet surely, be: 
transformed into something vary a garden. No pai 
labour would ever have accomplished this almost miracle, 
for the simple reason that it could never have paid for it 
to have undertaken it. 

The water-logged soil has first to be trenched and drained 
rood by rood, and almost yard by yard. Then it is treated 
with white lime, at the rate of no fewer than five tons to the 
acre. Afterwards spade culture precedes the advent of 
the plough and of ordinary manures, 

And all the tools and other appliances used are manu- 
factured by the convicts ; the aeigeee draught animals 
are reared by them. Even the warder-overseers drive 
round in prison-made traps drawn by prison-bred ponies. 


* Krupp’s is the biggest cannon ever made, isn’t it?” 
f' Yes, and the earth is the largest revolver.” 


— ho 
I suppose you have always lived round here ?™ 
remarked a tourist to an aged inhabitant of a village. 
“Oh, no,” replied the native, “I was born a good 
half-mile away.’ 


The birth of the little Princess in Holland will, no doubt, lead to a Dutch craze in London. Our artist makes a few suggestions. 


& 
g AS THE BOND 


4° F7Q ST. STYLE 1S 


DUTCH VILLAGES ARE 
SURE_TO SPRING UP 
IN THE SUBURBS. 


SY AND WE CERTAINLY. OUGHT TO HAVE A DUTCH 
EXHIBITION, AT EARLS COURT OR SHEPHERDS BUSH. 


The Fresh Air Fund cannot accomplieh impossibilities, It can only help the children if it is helved iteelf 
It’a your ninepences we want. 
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I. 
Ricuarp Darrnett Caanrenis had made a mess of thin 
and no one admitted it more frankly than that young gentle- 


man himself. Having run through fifty thousand aaa 
fn just under three years he now found himself at the age 
uf twenty-six with the modest sum of two hundred and fifty 
@ year (secured by a cum that a foresceing aunt had left 
in trust until he reached the age of forty). 

As he stood upon the deck of the Channel steamer that 
bright April morning, watching the white cliffs of Dover 
gradually loom up clearly through the slight sea mist, he was 
reviewing the position of affairs. . 

“Thanks to acquiring a certain amount of wisdom before 
going abeolutely to the dogs,” he confided coolly to a French 
passenger in the distance who was far too miserable to listen 
to him, even had he been able to hear, ‘‘I have a chance, 
a forlorn hope perhaps, but still a Lope of retrieving my 
position, paying off old Lewinstcin, and bebaving more like 
a reasonable human being than hitherto.” 

He pulled out his pipe and filled it slowly. . 

“Tf Dendragon wins,” he added, and then smiled cynically 
at the thought that even now his future did not depend 
upon his efforts, but upon the question as to whether a 
sleek, brown-coated, long-legged animal could cover a mile 
and a half over the Epsom Downs quicker than its fellow 
competitors for the Blue Riband of the Turf. 

Dendragon was the only horse of Charteris’ once large 
racing stud that remaincd at his trainer’s stables at New- 
market. Great things had been expected of the colt, and at 
birth Chartcris had entered him for the Derby. 

As a two-year-old he had been a disappointment, the 
eauso of a good deal of loss to his owner; but Charteris still 
had faith in him, and when eelling off everything elsc he had 
retained Dendragon (by obtaining « loan from Mr. Lewinstcin 
to the extent of three thousand pounds on the security of his 
moncy in trust), and retiring to a little village in the South 
of France had lived in comparative poverty with an artist 
friend to enable him to mcet the training and other expenses 
inourred by allowing Dendragon’s name to continue on the list 
of runners. 

“By gad,” he cried, as he eeated himself in the London 
express, ‘I'd like to win tho Derby, apart from pecuniary 
reasons. It would give me a lift wp again. They'd say I 
wasn’t quite such a fool as they thought. I'll go down to 
Newmarket and sce Smith to-morrow.” 

In town that afternoon and night he avoided his old haunts, 
and hoped devoutly that he would not ece any of the men 
he used to know before the crash came, and he left for 
France. Charicris had pride; he had refused the assistance 
of friends at the crisis, saying that he had been a fool and 
it was only logic that a fool should pay for his folly. 

Soon after twelve the next day he drove up in a cab to the 
training establishment of Mr. Henry Smith on the famous 
Newmarket Heath. That he was surprised to see him was 
to put it mildly. 

“T never expected to eee you until Derby Day, sic!” he 
gasped. “Even then I ehouldn’t have been surprised if 
you hadn’t turned up to sce your horse run, knowing that 
you'd practically chucked racing.” 

“Tye come over to see Dendragon win, Smith,” said 
Charteris quictly. 

“Win, sir?” echoed the traincr with a short laugh. 

“You know my opinion of the colt, Smith. If I had 
not thought he could make a good show at Epsom I should 
not have half starved mysclf in——” He broke off suddenly. 
“ What do you think of his chance ?” he asked. 

The trainer hesitated. He did not care to tell his young 
tron that since he had parted with his other racers he h 
taken very littlo trouble with the onc left. He knew that 
Charteris had retained it in the Derby, but put that down as 

a fad of the young man’s. 

“Well, sir,” he said slowly, “I shouldn’t like to say 
your colt has no chance, but whatever chance ho has is a 
precious poor one. They’re a very hot lot this year, and 
personally I expect to see Ranfoy win.” 

The nine months’ exile with a steady man of the world 
had sharpened Charteris’ wits. ; 

“ Have you tried him over the distance ?"* 

* Er—no!” the trainer admitted. 

"What's the best horse in your string?” was the next 
abrupt question. : 

Why, Flyaway, a grand four-year-old, the winner of——” 
for a trial over a milo and a half of 


ho Heath at eix to-morrow morning. Keep it quiet; I'll 


There’a a piccaninny on the 


buy it from the bookstall. 


Complete’ Short Story. 


be here at half-past five. I’m staying at Newmarket for a 
week or so. Good-day!” 

The trainer passed o hand across his brow. 

“What on earth’s happened to him?” he exclaimed 
frritably. ‘‘ Never saw a change in all my life. I can 
see I'll have no peace until the dashed race is over. What 
the dickens does he want to come fooling about here for, 
ordering me about. Still I suppose I’d better arrange the 
trial ; he's not the sort of chap to quarrel with in his present 


Richard Charteris was riding across Newmarket Heath 
on a cob he had borrowed at the hotel where he was staying. 
By his side rode a girl, just ahead was the trainer, and with 
him were two heavily-clothed racers ridden by an apprentice 
and a Pepatiking stable-boy. The larger horse was tho 
famous Flyaway, the winner of last year's City and Sub- 
urban and many other races ; the other was the last hope of 
— Ageia Dendragon, the despised candidate for 

e Derby. 

“TI think your horse is a beauty, Mr. Charteris!” said the 

enthusiastically. ‘ And if he can be got fit in the time 
e should be near the winner at least. He has his sire’s 
action, and that’s useful, isn’t it?” 

Charteris glanced bewilderingly into the fresh young face 
of the girl riding beside him. On arriving at the stables 
he had been astounded to find a pretty girl in neat blue 
riding habit standing in the yard, watching the horses being 
led out. Smith had introduced her to him as“ Miss Murray, 
pa was keen on horses, and very much wanted to see the 
trial.” 

“You take a ig great interest in racit 
Murray ?” he eaid, forgetting her question in 
ment. 

“Ob, rather!” cried the girl. ‘I love horses. My 
father, you know, owns seve racers. Mr. Smith trains 
them, only unfortunately ho has not got one in the Derby 
this year. He was awfully proud when he won two years 
ago. He gave me this horse to celebrate it.” 

“Good Heavens!” gas: Charteris beneath his breath, 
the girl he had taken to be a friend or relation of the trainer’s 
must be the only daughter and heiress of Sir Peter Murray, 
the sporting millionaire baronet, who was known and 
honoured throughout the whole of the sporting world. And 
she was riding with him to witness a secret trial as the sun 
began to rise in all its glory across the wide, breezy Heath, 
chatting as though they iad known each other for weeks. 

But what on earth was the girl doing at the trainer's ? 

Miss Murray herself answered the unasked question before 
they reached the place where the trial was to take place. It 
appeared that she had been ill and wanted bracing up. Mrs. 
Smith was a sister of her father’s housekeeper, and ca he could 
not get away from London and thought Newmarket just the 
place for a quiet, recuperative holiday, it had been arranged 
she should stay a month with the Smiths instead of going 
abroad with a lady whose chicf aim in life was to attend as 
many bridge parties and dances as was possible in the short 
time allotted to these functions each day. 

The trial was a revelation to Mr. Henry Smith, for the 
despised outsider of his stables beat the star by two lengths, 
while only in receipt of a seven pound advantage. It was 
on the last half mile that Dendragon showed what he was 
made of, and explained his failure over shorter courses. 

“Isn’t that a Derby winncr, Mr. Smith? ” asked the girl, 
whose blue eyes had keenly followed every incident of the 
trial. 

** Ho should be, miss,”’ said the trainer slowly, whose pleasure 
was to a great extent spoilt by the fact that it should have 
been Charteris and not himself to point out what a treasure 
he had in his stable. 

“Bar accidents he'll win!” said Charteris confidently. 
** By the way, Smith, as he’s the only horse I’ve left, you won't 
mind me coming round to sce how he gets on, will you? ” 

‘Oh, certainly not,” said the trainer, trying to speak as 
though he meant it. 

Richard Charteris rode slowly back to his hotel for break- 
fast. His thoughts were not wholly upon his wonderful colt. 


then, Miss 
astonish- 


After breakfast he rang up a large firm of bookmakers to 
whom he had lost thousands less than a year ago. The chief 
hog ie to be at the office and expressed himself delighted 
to hear that Mr. Charteris was back in England. 

The young man smiled cynically as the words came over 
the ’phone. 

*‘ Thanks,” he drawled carelessly. ‘I wanted to know 
what price you would give me against my colt Dendragon 
for the Derby ?” 

* Oh, sixties,” said the bookmaker. 

** Nonsense,” answered Charteris. 
ne 

a right ; I'll take 
to a thousand, I =a 

“No, thanks; I'm not a millionaire. I’ve chucked 

ambling ; this is just a little bet of sentiment. Say a 
jandred.”” 

“ All right,” said the other shortly, “ten thousand 
to a hundred, Dendragon. We'll confirm it as usual.” 

That night Charteris went up to eee Smith and stayed some 


“It’s not in the 
you at a hundred. Hundred thou. 


time. That gentleman showed him an evening paper and 
abused everyie fluently. 
The story of trial had got about, Dendragon, from 
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A Story of the Derby. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


and the jockey Mendell. 
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being a rank outsider, had come into the betting at sixtcen 
to one. 
The next day it had come down to tens. 


II. 


Thero was no doubt that Dendragon was a great horsc, and 
from the moment of his young owner’s arrival at Newmark«t 
he was put into strict training. Another trial took place, 
this time the colt carrying the Derby weight and ridden Ly 
Jim Mendell, the crack jockey, who was retained by Smith, 
and Dendragon covered the distance in eplendid time and 
beat his opponents. 

The colt was third favourite for the great race that was 
to be decided in a little over a week’s time. 

It was the evening following this trial that a waiter came 
to Charteris in the smoking-room where he was smoking an 
ra ni cigar, and told him that a lady wished to spcak 
to him. 

“Lady toseeme? Who? Didn’tshe send in her name ?” 

* No, sir,” said the waiter. Then with a discreet cough, 
** Sho’s a young lady, sir.” 

Wondering who on earth his fair visitor could be, Charteris 
left his comfortable chair and evening paper and followed 
the waiter out into tne vestibule. Then he advanced quicl:ly 
to where Miss Violet Murray stood. 

* T’'d no idea it was you! ” he cried, taking her hand. 

“I’m not surprised,” said the girl. Her face was flushed 
and she was not so much at her ease as usual. “I enppose 


it’s horribly unconventional and all that, but I wanted to sce 


you privately about a most important matter.” 

Charteris glanced round ; the hall porter and a waiter 
were standing within earshot, and it was impossible to taik 
there. The coffee-room door was half open, and he saw it 
was deserted, for the waiters had just cleared the tables after 
dinner. 

“ Would ly mind coming in here? It’s beastly bare and 
uncomfortable, but——” 

“Oh, it will do beautifully,” said the girl. “I waited to 
ree because I didn’t feel I could explain properly in s 
etter. 

** Tell me what 1” 

** That there’s trickery about the running of your horse.” 

Charteris went very white. 

“What do you mean?” he asked hoarscly, forgetting in 


the moment that his companion was Miss Violet Murray, 
ae of Sir John Murray, Bart. 


t’s a beastly shame!” said the girl in her slangy way, 
which would have been intolerable in most women, and yct 


it did not in the least spoil her, “‘ Smith didn’t get his bets 
on before the price narrowed, and a friend of his, another 
trainer, has a ‘ dark horse,’ an absolute outsidcr, which they 
are going to stand in over.” 


‘ Charteris passed a hand that trembled slightly across his 
row. 

“B-but how do you know all this, Miss Murray?” he 
asked. 

““T accidentally overheard a conversation between Smith 
I had started out for a walk, but 
as it came on to rain a little I went back and sat reading in my 
room. Smith uses the room next to mine as a sort of office 


and the walls are thin. I heard his and Mendell’s voices, 


then the mention of Dendragon’s name nsturally interested 
me—and I listened.” 

“ And the scheme is ?” 

“ Mendcll is not out to win. He did a mean trick on father 
some time ago. He hates the man, and won’t allow him to 
ride any of his horses. Isn’t it rotten, Mr. Charteris ? 
It is this sort of thing that makes people paint racing so 
blackly and sickens a decent sportsman.” 

“Yes,” said Charteris absently. Then a little while 
later, ‘I see.” 

** You'll know what to do ?” asked the girl anxiously. 

** I shall ride Dendragon myself,” said Cha:teris quietly. 

The girl stared wide-eyed at him. 

** You see I hold a license to ride. I have ridden in several 
welter races on the flat, and I’m lighter now, thanks to 
starv—to French dict. At all events I shall do better than 
a jockey who isn’t out to win.” 

The girl clapped her hands. 

** Oh, that’s splendid! 1 do hope you'll win!” 

Charteris’ eyes met hers, and she averted a flushing face. 

‘* A lot depends on it,” said the man grimly. “ By the way, 
you must Ict me see you home. Oh, not to tho door. 
don’t want to make it unpleasant for you while you are at 
Smith’s; you must act as though nothing had happencd. 
T can never thank you for what you have done.” 

The girl laid a neatly gloved hand on his arm. 

“‘ The best thanks will be to see you win,” she said softly. 

Charteris saw her back almost to the door of the man 
who was betraying him. 

* * * ° * 


Mr. Smith was startled and dismayed when Charteris 
coolly informed him that Mendell should not ride Dendragon 
in the Derby. He cheered up a little when the owner went on 
to say that he should ride the colt himself. 

“ Ag you like, sir,” he said with a little sigh of relief. 

It seemed to him that Charteris in the saddle would be 
just as good for his purpose, with the advantage that there 
would be no risk of Mendell getting hauled up for foul riding. 
He knew that Charteris had ridden in races before, but 
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ROLLBOWLERPITCH. 

[A detective who had a “ shy" at @ cocoanut stall during 
a fair at Chester found that two cocoanuts were particularly 
hard to demolish: On closer inspection he discovered they 
were 161. shot covered with fibre.—Daily Paper.] 

The crowds were passing thick and fast 

As, almost like a trumpet blast, 

A voice rang out for yards around : 

It made the strange and awesome sound : 
# Rollbowlerpitch !” 


ll try,” the smart 
detective said. 

He Lar Benger 
was truly sped ; 

But from the nut he 
saw it glide ; 

And loud that clarion 
voice replied : 

“ Rollbowlerpitch !”’ 


“7 hit,” a maiden 
said, “ that nut 


Exactly in the centre, 
but 
It didn’t move!” 
The tec. went 
near; 
The owner bellowed in his ear : 
* Rollbowlerpitch ! ”’ 


Then in the twilight cold and grey, 

That wily man was led away ; 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he murmured, “ ’Ave a shy ! 
Rollbowlerpitch |” 


Recorded in 


IX hy MAG. 
THE CHEERFUL IDIOT. 

[The perpetually ch person is all very well, but 
there are times when gets on our nerves.—Daily 
Paper.) 

Each breakfast time he brays a loud ha, ha! 
And smites us in the ribs with festive punch ; 


On cold, wet days his jubilant hurrah ! 
Embitters us at lunch: 


Dinner may leave us powerless to converse, 
Far <4 with 
toil, and eager 
for a smoke. 
He hastens, _—un- 


invited, to 
rehearse 

Some idiotio 
joke. 


However early or 
how late the 


hour, 

However vile 
the day or 
black the 
night, 


No circumstance o’er him has any power, 
For he is always bright. 


Yes, taught by grim experience we feel 

That when above his head the grasses wave, 
And we are paying for his tombstone, he’ll 

Be cheery in his grave ! 
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_-s sve snillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don't want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 

eekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, Ww.c. 


THE HANDY MAN. 
[Every man should contrive at least one or two pieces 4 


the furniture in his own home} %¢ will give him an adda 
interest in it.—Daily Paper.] 


Great Aunt Jemima’s very rich, 
From her we've expectations ; 

And once a year she visits us, 
We are her poor relations: 


Now father had been carpentering 
Before she last 
arrived ; 
He'd made a big arm- 
chair, and strange 
To say, it still sur- 
vived. 


The night of aunt’s 
arrival, ho 

Displayed the chair 
with pride. 

“Do try it, auntie, 
dear,” he said, 
And would not be 

denicd. : 


Aunt, as it happens, is 
not slin— 
Alas ! when down she sat 
The chair collapsed, and auntie came 
A crash upon the mat. 


In rage she rose and stormed at dad 
(Spite his regrets so many) ; 

You did it fora trick! Ill cut 
You off without a penny!” 


POOSSSOSHSSSSSHSSHSSSOSSSOHS SO SS HOO SSOOOOOSOD! ++» SHSSOSHHSOSSSOOOSSOSOOS OHSS H OSHS SOSH SOOO OOO DOG OOOO OOS OSSD OOOH SOSOSSOO SOHO HO SOO SO SOOSOOOOOOSOOOOOOS 


THE LAST HOPE (continued from page 964). 


welter race at one of the smaller meetings was very different 
from the difficult Derby course. 

“ By the way, Smith,” said the young man, “* Den n is 
perfectly fit now, and must be as good on Wednesday week.” 

* Certainly,” said the trainer. 

“T think I told you that an uncle of mine is one of the 
Jockey Club stewards, He’s a nice old boy—rctiring next 
year. Good-bye!” 

The trainer stared thoughtfully after the younger man as 
he mounted his cob and rode away. There was an uncasy 
expression on his face. 

* What on earth did he mean ? "’ he asked himself. 

That day Richard Dartnell Chartoris began to get into 
training for the riding of his Last Hope. 


Til. 

«. . «s Father will be delighted if P io will join us at 
the place he has taken at Epsom for the Derby week. I 
inclose his invitation. I do hope you'll win.—Yours sincerely, 

“VioLeT Murray.” 
* * * * 


° 

*'Mr, Richard Charteris has much pleasure in accepting 
Sir Peter Murray’s kind invitation to Epsom.” 

* * * * * 

* Has Charteris struck lucky ? ” said Clubland. 

* * * * * 
_ The house party at Epsom were at breakfast; the table 
was piled with tanita, ut Charteris eyeing many of them 
enviously was eating a few dry biscuits and drinking sherry 
diluted with water. 

“ T’m glad to see you're abstemious, Dick,” said a man who 
had known the yo owner well before the crash came, 
and accepted him again into the fold because he was at tho 
Murrays. ‘‘ We're all going to back your mount, you know, 
and have an interest in keeping you fit.” 

Charteris laughed carelessly. The gay crowd at the table 
did not think what his interest was. With the moncy he 
could pay off Lewinstein, start life afresh, and perhaps—— 

He glanced to the foot of the table. Violet Murray’s 
eyes met his, and he turned awkwardly to his remaining 
Discuit. How dare he, a pauper, and worse than a paupcr, 
aspire to the hand of his host's daughter, the beautiful heiress 
to whom all paid court ? 

After breakfast he found himself on the lawn with the 
old baronet, a typical sportsman of the old school, tanned of 
face, white haired, and genial, yet with the shrewd grey eyes 
of a man who knew how to take care of his money. 

“T suppose,” said Sir Peter shortly, “‘ you stand to make 
or lose a lot over this ?” 

“Yes,” said Charteris ; “ to win or lose everything.” 

His host’s face clouded slightly. 

* Betting heavily ?” 

Tharteris laughed. 

“Good Heavens, no, Sir Peter! I haven’t the money, 
and if I had I shouldn’t be such a fool. I’ve had my lesson. 
My only bet is one that I made before the colt was ever looked 
upon as a chance at all—ten thousand to a hundred.” 

The baronet snipped off the end of his cigar and produced 
8 silver matchbox. 

“Then what do you mean when you say that you etand 
to win or lose everything ?” 

“T can’t in, sir,” said Charteris. 

His host glanced at him keenly. ~~ 

“So the fool has tired of his folly and become ambitious, 
wh?” he asked in a bluff but not unkindly manner. 

Charteris said nothing. 

The baronet tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 


An ounce of help is worth tons of sympathy. 


‘If you win the Derby, my boy,” he said quietly, “ it 
might be a step to winning something I perhaps value higher 
than even you do. Of course, I cannot——” 

‘Whatever are you two talking about?’ demanded a 
fresh young voice. ‘ You look as solemn as judges.” 

“Twas piring your friend a tip,” said the Baronet. 

* About the Derby ?” asked Violet. 

Partly,” said her father, and strolled slowly away 
across the lawn. 

* * ® * * 


The man who has not seen Epsom on Derby Day has 
neglected his education ; the scene is impossible to describe ; 
it must be seen to be realised. Round and opposite to the 
stands the fresh green grass is trampled, strewn with paper 
and straw, but above the paper, straw, and other discarded 
rubbish is a black mass of humanity, all sorts and conditions of 
men met together with one object—to witness the greatest 
of the classic races. 

Charteris had just left Sir Peter Murray’s box in the grand 
stand to go to the jockey’s room to change. For a moment 
he stopped to listen to the hoarse roar of the bookmakers 
at Tattersall’s and out on the course. 

Dendragon had gone out in the betting—the public did not 
put their trust in a gentleman rider. He shrugged his 
shoulders and walked on, his face a little pale. 

Very soon he had exchanged his neat morning suit for the 
buckskin riding breeches and the whitc mauve jacket that had 
once been so frequently seen on the racecourses. He did not 
know what had become of his old colours, so had ordered 
a new set, donning a light overcoat he walked over to the 
paddock where Dendragon was being saddled. 

Sever! a he knew stopped to ask him if Dendragon was 
a good thing. 

“I hope to win,” was his invariable reply, and there was 
something in his face that told them that a lot depended 
upon the graceful brown colt being first past the post. 

“You're still confident, Mr. Charteris?” said Smith, 
the trainer, who was standing at Dendragon’s head. 

‘* Yes,” said Charteris rather hoarsely. 

Five minutes later he had been weighed in, had mounted 
his colt, and was going out to the preliminary parade. 

He scarcely heard the dull roar from the course, as he 
passed the stands. He glanced in a certain direction, and 
saw, or thought he saw, tho flutter of a small handkerchief. 
That steadied his nerves, and he felt more confident. 

The magnificent action of Dendragon pleased the crowd. 
“Tf only he’d got a jockey on his back!” was the general 
exclamation. Charteris leant over and patted his glossy neck. 
He was in the pink of condition, for the trainer, knowing his 
man, had not dared to try any tricks in that direction. Just 
in front of him was a small filly carrying the red and blue 
colours of a Hebrew financier, who increased his large income 
by patronising the Turf. This horse, The Babe, was un- 
doubtedly the one that was carrying the money of Mr. Henry 
Smith and his friends. She was thought a good outsider at 
ten to one. 

They wheeled round and trotted gently to the starting gate. 
Ranfoy, the red hot favourite was impatient and broke the 
tapes. The Babe followed him ; but Charteris skilfully kept 
Dendragon in hand, and inheriting something of the docility 
of his dam, the horse remained steady, his nose almost glued 
to the tapes. 

Then the roar from the distant stands stopped suddenly. 

“ They're off!” 

Charice: i? realised it slowly ; his nerves were strung up to 
concert pitch ; he had not He away as quickly as he should 
have done had he remained cooler, and the galling thought 
sobered him. They passed the bushes in a bunch and began 
to approach the famous and dreaded Tattenham Corner. 

The lead at the corner ! 


Sympathy may be 


but it should be accompanied hv a fe 


Charteris remembered what an old jockey had told him 
If he could only get ahead and keep the inside of the tarn 
he would tly improve his position. 

The at the corner! 

The words drummed in his brain. He shot out 
Dendragon passed the yellow jacket on the big black favourite, 
passed a boy who was riding for a clear on a horse that 
stood not the ghost of a chance, then—— 

Hin Tosti’ altped Ibywéetoaly ox Min Sef grazed the 

e lau; almost hyste as t leg J.J 
on the ten: By clever riding he had got into the coveted 
position without fouling any of the others. 

But Ranfoy was coming out; the crack American jockey 
was riding him, and dashed through close after the 
gentleman rider, reviling himself for not having made his 
move earlier. 

“The favourite wins!" roared the crowd, as the mauve 
and white and yellow jacket came level on the straight. 

The next instant the red and blue colours of The Babe 
shot ahcad, followed by the green and apricot of a rank 


outsider. 

The American ee and Charteris smiled grimly ; they 
knew what they had in hand; they did not fear the two 
leaders, but they feared each other greatly. 

** Now,” said Charteris hoarsely, and he rode out. 

** Now,” said the American, and he rode out. 

The mauve and white the outsider first, to be 
followed almost immediately by the big black favourite. The 
Babe was still ahead. 

Then the American jockey made the mistake of his life. 
Riding with whip and spur, he challen the mauve and 
white, and Charteris with a gentle touch of his whip shook 
off the challenge and was after the red and blue colours with 
his six lengths lead. 

“ The favourite’s beat |” roared the crowd. 

"The Babe wins!” they roared again, as the horses drew 
up ncar the stands. 

Charteris was quite cool now; his face was white and set, 
but he had forgotten everything, forgotten what the race 
meant to him, forgotten the gid in the great white stand 
he was approaching, and thought only of overtaking that smal] 
filly in front of him. ' 

id ae old man!” he murmured to the colt. “ Now!” 

He hated to use the spurs, and he used them gently, but 
the slight pressure was enough. Dendragon shot forward, 
realised that he was wanted to pass the horse in front, and 
passed her. 

The Babes Pie was using whip and spur unmercifally, 
but it availed him nothing. As though through a mist 
Charteris saw tho rise and fall of the whip, saw Dendragon’s 
nose that of The Babo, then he was clear away with the 
judge’s box but half a dozen yards distant. 

*Dendragon wins!” came the roar. 

And Dendragon won by three lengths. 


**I thought of going in for training,” said Charteris eome- 
what sheepishly that night as he stood with Violet’s hand 
in his before the sporting Baronet. 

** Good idea!’ jerked Sir Peter. “ You're too young to 
idle around. I’d sooner you trained my horses than Smith, 
You shall have them. I like to see a man willing to work.” 

“ve a lot to make up for,” said Charteris with a somewhat 
sad smile. ' 

“Well, you're going the right way about {t,” easid the 
Baronet in his bluff, hearty manner. “ And you'll have a; 
wife who will help you.” ! 

Mr. Lewinstein was not pleased to receive his money 
For Dendragon had beaten the horse which his Hebrew friend 
had told him was a dead certainty. 


. in anv quantities, 
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A CITY OF 
MYSTERIES. 


WEN LASGOW has been the scene of 
AA probably more really world- 

Fomows murder mysteries than any 
other city of its size. 


4 


Here lived Madeline Smith, the Chief Red 

© beautiful heiress, whose arrest on Shirt, ts 
the charge of poisoning her lover, one Emile She’ main 
PAnglier, created eo tremendous a sensation. atiraction in 
The trial lasted ten days, and ended in 4 the Red Man 
eminently unsatisfactory verdict—peculiar to Show at Earl's 
Scottish law—of “‘ Not Proven.” Court, is what 
The Saltmarket our American 
Affair. cousins would 
The luxurious home of Madeline’s aristocratic call ‘' the real 
parents was situated in Blythswood Square ; thing.” The 
and here, too, resided “Pritchard thellUnited States Government raised all sorts 
Poisoner,” a doctor who killed his wife and her|lof objections to his ey across the 
mother by the administration of tartar emetic. || Atlantic, because sevcral other parties of Red 
He was one of the earliest of tho ‘ slow || Indians have been brought over by showmen who 
poisoners,” and one of the cruellest and most || have failed and left the Tndiane to be sent home 
sallo at the expense of the United States Embassy. It 


as. 
Then there was the * Broomiclaw Mystery,” 
@ murder of the now too-familiar “ trunk 
tragedy” , the body of a young and 
pretty girl peg pn in a box in the middle 
of the thoroughfare in question one foggy 
gn night. ‘ ‘ 
w’s mystery of mysterics, however, 
was that noe as the “ Saltmarket Affair.” 
An dealer in antiquities, living alone with 


was with the greatest difficulty that their objections 
were overcome. The old man ts the only Red 
His countrymen 


permissible—U.S.A 


ip 
stars on a blue ground. 
, and, the United 


——= 


HAVE not fought against the White 

Man for many years. Twelve 

years ago I promised the Govern- 

ment of the United States of 

America that I would be a Good 

Indian. They gave me 4 medal in 
order that I should not forget my promise, 
but that when I saw the med should 
remember that I was a Good Indian and not 
fight against the White Man. I always wear 
the medal. 


street door was bolted on the inside, and the 
= shutters were also securely 
ed from within. No money nor other 
roperty had, so far as could be ascertained, 
Fok en. 


Lowered from Above 
by a Rope. 

The terrible deed, it turned out, had been 
-ommitted by the deceased’s own brother, a 
worthless scamp, by whom the old gentleman 
had long been blackmailed. 

He had lowered himself to the level of his 
unhappy relative’s bedroom by a rope from! 
above, and, having committed the double 
murder, had quietly made off, leaving every- 
thing intact, and intending later on to claim | 


pons He has atolen our land from us and 
driven us away to the Bad Lands. 


his victim’s estate as the legal next-of-kin. | Before he came across the sea many years 
This he indeed did, bal the resultant |°8° ¥e lived very happily, for all the land 


i|belonged to my people, to our father and to 
our grandfathers and to ovr great-grand- 
fathers. And many before that. 

When the White Man came our fathers 
made him welcome. Had not our fathers 
given them food, many of the first settlers 
would have died. 

Stole Our Land for 
His Cattle. 

The White Man said he wanted to trade, 
but he would not live at with our 
fathers. He stole their land and sent for his 
brothers to come across the sea and help him 
to push them back. And his brothers came, 
many, many of them, and spread themselves 
over the land that had belonged to our fathers. 
And our fathers were forced to go farther 


inquiries led first to his arrest and ultimately 
to his death at the hands of the public 


executioner. 
>S0Cc 


Tas Banker's Wire: “Give me a loan 
of your handkerchief, John.” 

Banker (absent-mindedly): “* Wait a 

bit. What security have you got to offer?” 


eee 
“ Do you like a brass band ?”” he asked, as 
they were listening to the music in the park. 
“Oh, yes,” she said ; “a brass band is very 
nice, but I think I would rather have a gold 
one.” 
eeee 


Ha: “ What would you say, darling, if I 
told you that you can never be mine 2,” 
She; “I should say. pet, that I've got a 
nice bundle of your letters that would help 
to make it expensive to you.” 
eeee 


Marer: ‘And how do you like your 
employer, Nellie?” 
ist: ‘Oh, he isn’t so bad; but he’s 
bigoted.” 
* Bigoted ? In what way?” 
“He's got an idea that words can only be 
spelt his way.” 


away his gold. 

as it not the Se that was found on the 
land of the Nez Perces that brought many 
settlers and miners? The land was taken 
away from the Nez Perces and towns were 
built by the White Man. 
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Scalping Done Here 


By CHIEF RED SHIRT (OGLE SA). 


The White Man has been very unfair to my | li 


na 


Then there was much talk with the Govern- 


ment men, and the Government men said the 
Nez Perces must leave their tribal lands and 
be taken away to another reserve. 
did not want to leave their tribal lands. 
There was much fighting 
Man had robbed the Nez Perces, but many 
soldiers came to the help of the settlers. 


But they 
because the White 
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THE PASSING OF 
THE PARIAH. 


NE of the oldest institutions in 
Constantinople is to be swept awry 
by the reforming zeal of tho 
Young Turks. ter the end of 
the present month no more pariah 
doga are to be allowed to run loozo 
about its streets. 

For centuries these animals have acted as 
the scavengers of the city, and what will 
happen if they are cleared off without proper 
provision being made for doing the ook that 
they have hitherto accomplished remains to 


The soldiera wore all round about the Nez/||be seen. 
Perces, and they, being hindered by their||Nearly Caused 


women and children, could not move quickly || @ 


enough, nor could they make a stand against 
the aust of the soldiers 

For many miles they retreated ; 
thousand miles, Then they could go 
farther, and they said, 
youif hae will take us to the Lapwai 
‘And the soldiers promised. But they did 


keep their promise, and the Nez Perces were | of Marmora. P 


taken far away for many years, and when they 
were allowed to return more than half of them 


had died. So that the White Man is not|/opinion, 


always faithful. 


Scalping Our 
Enemies. 

When we 
brave tries many of his enemies so that 
he may take their scalps. When he has got a 
scalp he becomes a warrior. 

The White Men have badges and medals so 
that all men may see they have been in 
battles, but we have no badges or medals. 

So when we are in battle we rush at our 
enemy and strike him with a war-club of stone. 
Generally he is slain at once. When he has 
fallen we cut from the top of his head a round 
piece of skin with the halr on it, to show that 
we have killed an asin 

We only take the from an enemy who 
has just been slain. It 4 not very often that 
a living man is scalped. If it were done care- 
fully, an enemy might be scalped without 
injuring the bone of head, and he might 

ive. 

In some massacres it may happen that a 
wounded man has been scalped and has not 
died but has escaped. But these scalps are 
not honourable scal And if a warrior 
knows that his scalp is the scalp of an enemy 
who still lives he will bury it. 

To bring him honour the scalp must be from 
the head of an enemy he has slain. 

A warrior must take his scalps by his own 
band. He must not buy them nor must he 
sell them. Both are dishonourable. And 
when he dies his scalps must be buried with 
him. His children must not keep them. If 
we kill a man of our own tribe in anger against 
him we do not take his ecalp. It is only 
honourable to have the scalps of enemies we 


have slain. 

I have many scal I have thirty-six. I 
took them in the Black Hawk Massacre, and 
that is why I am chief. 

When he has done an honourable thing the 
White Man is called “sir.” And after every 
battle or massacre the warrior who has taken 
most scalps is made “ Chicf”’ of that battle. 
No other warrior took more scalps than I did 
at the Black Hawk Massacre. 

So I became “‘ Chief.” There are not many 
more chiefs. The greatest of them is Chief 
Red Cloud, who is a very old man. He is 
eighty-two years old, I am an old man, but 
I am not #0 old 


as that. I em a 
the next Chief to O Oke Lan 
Red Cloud. 


Revolution. 
Certain it is that other experiments in this 
direction have resulted more or less disas- 


for a||trously. Thus Abdul Medjid, the reforming 
no || Sultan of the nineteenth century, nearly pro- 
“ We will surrender to|| voked a revolution by banishing the dogs— 

Reserve.” ||they were found to number over eighty 
not || thousand at that time—to an island in the Sea 


© followed hard upon 
their removal, and the Commander of the 

Faithful was only too glad to bow to public 
and have them back again. 

On another occasion a certain Chief of Police 
started emigrating them in batches across to 
Asia Minor ; or at Icast he said that that was 
their destination. Asa matter of fact, he had 


Soil om the war-path the young |the ge brutes secretly and quietly drowned 
the 


in middle of the Black Sea, and the 
Pepnisees finding out what was going on, tore 

im limb from limb, and set fire to, and burnt 
ito the water’s edge, the dog transport ship 
|| that was lying at the quay waiting for its ncxt 
| living load. 

Modern Traffic Does 
Not Disturb Them. 

For these mangy mongrcls are atl 
hone the lower orders of Gomtsitncn, 
who gladly share with them their scanty 
meals, besides improvising for them kcnncls 
out of old barrels, boxes, and so forth. 

The dogs, in return, act as guards to their 
patrons’ property, warning off all strangcrs in 
& manner none can gainsay or fail to under- 
stand. 

And their adaptability ia marvellovs. Tho 
coming of the railway affected them not at all. 
They got used to the electric trams. Even 
the advent of the motor-’bus in the narrow, 
crooked, ill-paved streets has not greatly 
disturbed their equanimity. 


aL OL 

Younaty : ‘‘ Did you ever nctice that the 
matrimonial process is like that of making a 
call? You go to adore, and ring a belle, and 
give your name to a maid.” 

Cynicus: ‘ Yes, and then you're taken in.” 

@eeee 

: ‘* How was this vase smashed, 
Mary?” 

Mary : “If you please, sir, it tumbled down 
and broke itself.” 

Master: ‘“‘ Humph! 
again!” 


The automatic brake 


eeeoesd 
ScHOOLMASTER: “‘ Now tell me what wero 
the thoughts that passed through Sir Isaao 
poe mind when the apple fell on his 
cad.” 
Hopeful Pupil: “TI *xpects he was awful 
glad it wasn’t a brick.” 
@eee 
“ GranpFaTHER, I know what I shall give 
you for your birthday—a nice meerschaum 


pipe. ; 
“That's good of you, my dear, but I already 
have one.” 
“That is to say 
¢ 


grandpa, you did have 
one. I've just bro 


n it.” 


qsceenececeeseceseeeeeeeeeeceeeecooncccooeeoooooooceeesetesoooooooeseoeeeeooooeoooooeoosoooosoooooooooosoesesesesooooesenooosoesseosse—n—eesseeees® 


Some of the largest ocean steamers can be 
elie into armed cruisers in thirty 
ours. 


Opals, when taken from the mines, are quite 
soft, and can bo picked to pieces by the finger- 


MAY FLOWERS. 

PayiNo cards were invented about 1591. 

There are 250,000 words in the English 
language. 


The first Australian cricket eleven to visit 
England came over thirty-one years ago. 


” Of the 360 sorts of birds found in Great 
Britain, only 140 are residents all the year 


Children are not received in workhouses 
in either France or Austria. They are 
boarded out with peasant families. 


Rubber tyres on a carriage add twenty-five 
per cent. to the durability of the vehicle 
and decrease the cost of repairs fifty per cent. 


The original gree’ 


mroom seems to have 


been painted n in order to reliove the eyes | Orange blossoms were adopted for bridal 
ef actors d by the glare of the footlights, |wreaths because the orange branch bears 
eae: fruit and flower at the same time—a sign 


The hour was divided into 60 minutes |of plenty. 
because no other smal] number has so many 
divisions as 60. It can be divided by 2, 3, 4, 
6, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 30. 

Briar, the root used in making pipes for 
smoking, is not the root of a briar, but a tree | 
heath found near the Mediterranean, the name 
being a corruption of ‘“ bruyére,” the French | 
fox * heath,” 


There is no part of the world which has such 
a black record for wrecks as the narrow Baltic 
seas. The number in some years has averaged 
more than one a day, the greatest number of 
wrecks recorded in one year being 425, and 
the smallest 154. About 60 per cent. of 
these vessels became total wrecks, all the 
crews being lost. 


New South Wales has no workhouses. 


A man’s brain attains its maximum weight 
at the age of twenty years; that of a woman 
at seventeen years. 


Underground London has some 3,000 miles 
of gewers, 34,000 miles of telegraph wires, 
3, miles of gas pipes, and 4,500 miles of 
water mains. 


——— 


An elephant works from the age of twelve 
to the age of eighty. He can haul fiftcen 
tons, lift half a ton, and carry threo tons 
on his back without any trouble. 


The King and Queen of Roumania were 
married four rate times—first by civil 
rights, then by Lutheran, thirdly by Roman 
Catholio, and fourthly by Greek ceremony. 


Doctors who make post-mortem examina- 
tions of persons who die in hospitals, and 
give evidence at the inquest, do not get a fee, 
but if the deceased dies outside, even though 
on the steps of the hospital, the doctor gets 
two guineas, 


In Germany, if a doctor is wanted suddenly 
in the night, one goes to the nearest emergency 
station, and fetches one of the several doctors 
bre are always doing their turn of night 

uty. 


The most valuable book in the world is 
sup to be a Hebrew Bible, now in the 
Vatican. As long ago as 1512 Pope Jules 
refused for this its weight in gold, which 
would amount to £20,000. 


Nitro-glycerine is made of glycerine, 
sulphuric acid, and nitric acid; and its 
explosive force is thirtcen times that of an 
equal volume of gunpowder. It explodcs 
from concussion or from heat. 


In Russia tho term “ princess” does not 
mean very much, for the simple reason that 
there are so many of them, that it is 
|nevera royal title. All the female descendants 
of a Prince of a certain rank are Princesses, 
and the result is that many Princesses are 
as poor and of as little account as ay ill-used 
oes of fairy tale. The Royal 

rinceases of Russia are styled Grand 
Duchesses. They aro daughters and sistcrs 
of the Tsar. 


The Fresh Air Fund fe the cheapest charity in the world. Every penny subscribed is spent 
directly on the children’s outings. 


Wrrr ENDING 
May 27, 1909. 
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THE GREAT INVASION STORY. 


A Story of Invasion that has 


Stirred Britain to its Depths. 
By “MUFTI.” 


ODP PPD PDP’ P PPD PPD IG 
CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. | 
What Happened in the Quarry. 
PRARARA LAI OOO OOO OOOOOOPEOOOOO™—HOOO™w OO" 


MEANWHILE, what was happening to the half-company 
which Rassitten had detached under a lieutenant for the 
purpose of surrounding Tombs’ camp and destroying the 
guerillas ? 

It had been arranged that he should join it and take 
command after capturing Jack Bryant, and the soldiers, 
ignorant of what was occurring on their flank, marched 
stolidly on—in close formation, but with a few scouts thrown 
out—until they reached the edgo of the woodland. Then 
they heard a few scattered shots, a Lagi a long way off, 
but as these ceased immediately the lieutenant paid scant 
attention to them. 

A hundred yards further into the woods, and the hapless 
scouts, blundering into unseen bushes, tripping over in- 
visible bramble-vines, began to find difficulty in keeping touch 
with their main body, advancing along a4 clearing. Then, 
without the slightest warning, a volley was poured into the 
flank of the company, with terrible effect. 

The lieutenant shouted a hoarse order, but his words were 
lost in the din of a second discharge, coming from ahead. 
Flesh and blood could not stand such a punishment, and the 
soldiers broke and fled, some firing wildly as they went. 
But there was no escape for them. From tree to tree and 
bush to bush dark figures flitted, firing rapidly at the running 

ed in that fatal area of brilliant moonlight. By 
one sand twos tho hapless men dropped till, with their lieu- 
tenant gone, the survivors degenerated into a mere rabble, 
whose one idea was flight. er men entered that 
deadly glade, not ten unwounded men emerged from it, 
utterly demoralised, to scatter aimlessly over the countryside. 
Tombs had not lost a man. 

His whistle shrilled out a  ecigesd call, and his skirmishers 
eame racing in—to be taken back at the double to their lair 
in the quarry. 

“TI ’ope everything’s gone as well with Potts’ chaps as 
with us,” observed Tombs as he hurried along. ‘‘ Hullo !”— 
as a blare of bugles floated faintly up from Tetterdon. ‘I 
was afeared they'd be nervous as to what all the firin’ mcant. 
Well, we’ve got an hour, anyway—quite time enough for our 
purpose.” 

Reaching the quarry, they descended into tho depths. 
There they found Jack Bryant, Potts, and his men, and— 
bound hand and foot, and tied to a post—Rassitten the spy, 
« look of utter despair upon his erstwhile ruddy face. 

“ Pleased to hev been of sarvice to you, Mr. Bryant,” said 
fombs, shaking the young man’s hand heartily. ‘“‘ The 
Scouts tell me my man Pakeman gave them a message for 
vou, sayin’ I wanted you out ’ere to look after my wounded 
gain. I never sent no such message, an’ I don’t understand 
*®akeman bringin’ it unless he’d turned traitor and had been 
induced by somebody or other, for a bribe, perhaps, to 
deliberately send you into a trap that would not only give 
you away, but usas well.” He turned fiercely upon Rassitten. 

“Do you know anything about it, you brute?” he de- 
manded ; and Rassitten quailed before him. 

“I—I know nothing!” he stammered huskily. 

“I believe you're lying ; but it doesn’t matter now,” con- 
tinued the farmer. ‘* Now, Mr. Bryant, have you made up 
your mind what you're going to do? We can’t stop ’ere; 
the troops from Tetterdon will be swarmin’ all over the 
hillside within an hour. I’m thinkin’ o’ retreating south and 
givin’ ourselves up to the British commander there ; we’re 
about finished with as an independent force. What about 
you?’ 

“ Well, I can hardly go back to Tetterdon now,” replicd 
Jack. “I'll come with you.” 

“Good 1’? said Tombs, obviously pleased. ‘‘ That relieves 
my mind of anxiety on your account. There’s one other 
matter to be settled afore we go, and that’s the punishment 
o’ this cur ’ere.” 

Rassitten jerked himself upright. 

“You will interfere with me at your peril,” he said 
desperately. ‘‘ Mr. Bryant, I saved your life once ; I appeal 
to you to protect me from these wretches.” 

ack strode forward and looked the haggard-faced officer 
fall in the eyes. 

“Rassitten,” he said quietly, “I admit no obligation 
whatever to you. You offered my promised wife an outra- 

eous insult; I avenged it by thrashing yen: and just 

use you feared to make your conduct public you claimed 
to have saved my life. I suppose it was to help me in similar 

ion that you laid a trap for mo on my return from this 
camp the other evening ? And was it to save my life that 
you shadowed me to-night ? I have been at no pains all 
along to conceal my opinion of you, which is that you are a 
cowardly bully, fit only to make war upon defenceless women 
and to do the underhand work required of a secret «py. 
Whatever fate these men mete out to you will be richly 
deserv ” 

A low murmur of applause ran round the circle; then 
Tombs spoke once more. 

= Men,” he said, “‘ the time grows short, and we must get 
this over. I want toask you a number o’ questions. Firstly, 
what ought to be the punishment of a feller who comes to 
live in a neighbourhood as a gentleman, lives in a fine ’ouse, 
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makes friends with people, an’ enjoys British ’ospitality 
porecally, and then, all of a sudden, turns out to be nothin’ 

ut a miserable spy, who guides foreign soldiers into the 
country and blossoms out in their uniform ? What ought 
to be that chap’s punishment ?” 

“Death!” came the deep-throated answer—so spon- 
tancously uttered that but one man might have spoken 
instead of the whole assemblage. ; 

“* Secondly,” pursued the farmer, “‘ what ought to happen 
to a villain who orders wounded men to be bayonetted, just 
because they don’t ’appen to wear a uniform; a man who 

unishes women and children 

ause their menfolk are 
out fightin’ ? What ought a 
man to get who has a poor 
i, chap shot in front of his own 
wife and child, like this brute 
ff did to John Hardy?” 

“Death!” came the 
resonant chorus once more; 
and thegman tied to the post 


“Silence!” shouted Tombs fiercely. ‘‘ You have heard 
what my men say ; I needn’t tell you that I agree with them. 
It was you, and the likes of you, that brought this trouble 
upon old England ; it is you, and you alone, who have caused 
half the misery down in the village—the real fightin’ soldiers 
are gentlemen compared to you. You’re no soldier ; you're a 
cowardly, sneakin’ spy, and you shall ’ave the death of a spy.” 

A man hurried away for a rope, while Rassitten, his head 
sunk upon his breast, remained motionless. 

Right in the centre of the floor of the great pit stood a 
solitary dead oak, boasting only a couple of gnarled branches. 
Over the stronger of these the rope was Gece then the 
prisoner, struggling spasmodically, breathing curses and 
prayers by turns, was dragged by main force to the foot of 
the tree, and the noose adjusted about his neck. . 

‘“*Sparo me!” he shrieked, with the sweat-beads glistenin; 
upon his distorted face. “ Spare me, and I swear to you—— 

“Gag him!” ordered Tombs curtly. ‘Can’t he even 
meet his death like a man? Ready. One, two——” 

Jack Bryant turned away with a shudder. When he looked 
round again the rope had been made fast to tho tree, and all 
he saw was a black shape swinging gently to and fro in the 
moonlight. 

““Thank Heaven that’s over!” said Tombs, a trifle un- 
steadily, as he mopped his brow. ‘“* He richly deserved it. 
And now, sir, I think we'd better be goin’. We've got a long 
tramp yet ’twixt us an’ safety.” 

Exactly iy 4 minutes later the advance guard of the large 
force sent out from Tetterdon to investigate the heavy firing 
stumbled upon the quarry and descended to investigate, 
their curiosity excited by the sight of an odd-looking object 
avenge om the bough of a decd tree. 

Doubling across the intervening space, they discovered 
that the object was a dead man, with some square white thing 
gleaming upon his chest. 

‘* What's the meaning of this ? ” cricd the officer in charge. 
“* Lower away that rope.” 

Down sank the body, and as the livid, terror-filled face 
came into view the soldiers started back in alarm. 

“Good heavens, it’s Rassitten!" ejaculated the loader. 
‘“ And what’s this on his chest ?”” 

It was a piece of weather-stained cardboard, whcreon was 
nscribed, in rudely-scrawled blue-pencil letters, the following 


egend : 
** Executed by Order of Tombs’ Terrors. 
So Perish all Spies.” 

“Thunder! what an epitaph—and what a death!’ mut- 
tered the officer. “I always thought Rassitten tried to be 
too clever, but he’s evidently met his match this time!” 

And that was Fritz Rassitten’s only requiem. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE, 
The News the “Wireless” Brought. 


Tuz British troops at Rowley Common, though worn out 
and decimated “id their fierce men u the enemy's 
cunningly-intrenched position, were afforded but littlo rest. 
During the night reinforcements reached them in the form 
of two Regular infantry brigades and some field-guns, and, 
thus stiffened, with the coming of dawn Gencral Headley 
renewed the attack, this time seeking to out-flank the invader. 

He speedily discovered, however, that they also must have 
received an accession of strength. The British batterios, 
coming smartly into action, found themselves subjected to 
a perfect tornado of fire, under which guns and gunners 
simply melted away. 

But the exigencies of the position forbade their retirement— 
“the retirement of vied has a prejudicial effect upon 
infantry,” says the drill-book—and so the batteries stop 
where they were and endeavoured to give as good as they 
received, while the infantry, in extended order, sought to take 
those deadly trenches. And so the fight dragged on, as 
modern battles have a way of doing, 
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From time to time he cast inquiring glances towards a 
party of Royal Engineers, some distance in the rear, in 
charge of a field installation of ‘‘ wireless.” He was hoping 
to receive by ita mysterious agency good news from the other 
British forces which he knew should be somewhere or other 
to north or south, but so far no message had come through. 

The flanking movements proved abortive; the (icneral 
speedily found that, even with his reinforcements, he had not 
sufficient men for the work, and he dared not weaken his centre 
unduly. His cavalry, working like heroes, suffered! scverely 
in a sharp skirmish on the left, and were compelled to retreat, 
the enemy immediately taking possession of the ground in 
dispute. Only the hurried advance of a battalion of infantry 
eaved the British from being outflanked in turn. 

And then, just about mid-day, the blow fell. Wceralded 
and covered by a perfectly terrific artillery fire, which: litcrally 
smothered the British gunners and swept the infantry lines 
with salvoes of bursting shells, the invaders advanced en 
masse, with clouds of cavalry on the wings. 

General Headley saw them coming, and before his eyes, in 
letters of fire, flashed one sentence of his instructions: 
“* At whatever cost the enemy must be held until other troops 
are in position to co-opcrate with you in the general advance.” 

“‘ The cost looks like annihilation,” he muttered to bimeelf. 
‘* Well, we’ve dono our best.” 

Then to a staff officer at his side he added aloud: ‘* Send 
forward the brigade reserves; get every available man into 
the firing line. rd, what confoundedly good practice their 
gunners are making |" 

And now, as the two forces met, there was spectacular 
effect in plenty—too much of it. With the shells of either 
party hurtling high over their heads, the advancing lines 
of infantry crept closer and ever closer, till finally, to save 
his guns from capture, the British artillery commander had 
to retire his batteries to a safer position. And now, splendidly 
covered by the ever-roaring guns, regiment after regiment of 
the invaders came swarming to the attack. 

Cold steel took the place of the firing from behind cover. 
British battalions dashed into the mélée with bayonets 
a-twinkle and many a hoarse-throated cheer, only to be 

ulfed for a few moments and then hurled back, shaken 
and thinned, before the advancing host. 

They were outnumbered by something like three to one, and 
when, from away on the right flank, cavalry burst forth upon 
them, they began to wilt, while the Gencral bit savagely at 
his moustache, praying for another brigade to help him. 

But though he sent urgent m es vibrating forth into 
the void, no answer came to him, and little by little he realised 
that nothing save retirement could avert a disastrous rout. 
Far away behind him he could see the faint smoke-haze that 
hung over London, and at the sight a ficrce gust of anger 
swept over him. 

“Six millions of them!” he muttered. ‘‘ Six millions to 
protect and feed. And if we're driven in, what will they 
say, what will they do? They’ll be like a lot of fear-maddened 
sheep! If more of them had sacrificed their confounded 
music-halls and football matches in days of peace this wouldn’t 
have happened now. Well, what is it, Harrington ?” 

A member of his staff, mud-splashed and panting, his 
horse covered with yeasty foam, had pulled up beside him 
saluting with a shaking hand. 

“‘Signallers report—strong force of enemy’s infantry— 
approaching left flank!” he reported breathlessly. ‘‘ Just 
extending into line—evidently for flank attack.” 

‘That settles it!’ muttered the General. ‘‘ They want 
to get us enfiladed and then crush us, but they shan’t. The 
men have done all that’s humanly possible ; I’m not going to 
sacrifice them uselessly.” 

Forthwith, with a heavy heart, ho issucd his orders for a 
general retirement, and pre- 
sently, all along the far- 
scattered lino, the British 
troops were in retreat. 

It was a slow, dogged tr. > 
retirement, the infantry —[)7 
covering the movement of , a 
the precious guns with ~\ 

m nt courage. S 
e men knew that London 4 2) : I 
lay behind them—London is Ate ~ 
the defenceless, with its 
millions of helpless inhabitants; and they were score 
at heart to that, after all their efforts, the 
lack of adequate be had turned a moral victory into 
an actual deleat ‘he pursuit, too, was relentless; the 
enemy’s guns were pushed forward with reckless daring 
to shell the masses, while their cavalry charged down again 
and again upon the shattered remnants of the Yeomarry. 
The casualties, needless to say, were frightful, and the 
distracted staff-officers found the Gencral almost unapproach- 
er in his grief and rage at the catastrophe which had 


fallen. 

“It can’t be long now,” he told himself bitterly, ‘‘ before 
some of the men will be on the run; I'm surprised they’vo 
stood it 80 long. We've simply been chucked away through 
some blundering fool at headquarters. They told me the 
combined movement—Good Heavens! Am I going mad, or 
are those British troops yonder ?” 

With fingers that trembled with excitement he snatched up 
his powerful binoculars and focussed them upon the dimly- 
seen specks across the smoke-wreathed plain. But they were 
lost to view now, and he had to wait in hideous uncertainty, 
in doubt whether the men he had seen were tho ecouts of a 
reinforcing brigade or a detached column of the enemy 
endeavouring to cut off his retreat. 

Fortunately for bis peace of mind, however, he had not long 
to wait. The din of the rearguard action lulled momentarily, 
and in that fraction of time there came to the commander's 
tortured cars a new sound—the rumblo of field-guns away 
to the north. The artillery commander heard them too, and 
sat upright with a jerk. 

“R.H.A. guns for fifty pounds!” he snapped joyously. 
“‘They must be our fellows from Aldershot. And they're 
lamming into the beggars in flank! Good business!” 
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And now, in spite of the heavy firing going on all around, 
che long-silent Twirelen: "gan to ; re the 

grew wi excited. Off went the coded message to 
Headley as fast as a ag could take it, and as he read its 


officere and men on duty, that all was not going well with 


their arms. 
“Our fellows are w: 1” The welcome news 
the more daring of the 


brief but pregnant w that officer breathed a fervent | climbed trees or upon roof-tops in order to to 
oreyen ¢ dispatch “a as follows : a view of the but without success. A t am 
of greyish-brown smoke, drif 


was all they were able to see. 
sounded unmistakably nearer as the day wore on, and they 
tothe little part -: — eedless had got but 
© little party at » 1 to say, got bu! 
little rest the night before, wondering what had happened to 
Jack Bryant. t the Scouts, their good angels, had been 
able to allay their fears; and now, with the morning light, 
came mysterious rumours as to a final reverse inflicted upon 
the invaders by Tombs and his men and the co: of retri- 
bution, ewift and terrible, upon the hated Captain tten. 
had been discovered hanging 
uarry, and had been cut down a 


mnts if required. Hudson should reach pr 
within one hour. Try communicate with him. 
Orsmworth.” 

“Thank God!” muttered the General, carnestly. “ But 
they've run it mighty fine; if my fellows had got out of 
hand the keystone of the arch would have gone! Garston!""— 
to one of aides—‘ this dispatch to be sent to Major- 
Gencral Ormsworth at once.” Rapidly he wrote out the 
message, while the officer watched him with anxious eyes. 

“Ig it all right, sir?” he asked, hesitatingly, and the 


Good luck.— 


General nodded. who himself turned out when the night alarm was 

“ Yea,” he replied. ‘ The Aldershot troops are to north sounded, did not return to the vicarage until after breakfast, 
and south of us. But I'll tell you more presently. Send | and when he strode up the path his haggard face was black 
O'Hara to me!” : 


Ton minutes later word spread like wildfire through the 
hitherto dejected force that the day might yet be saved ; 


British troops were away to 
VES . \ ' a . 
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the north, falling tooth- 
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as night. 

tet your master and his —— that I want tosee them 
at once!” he rasped out to Ann liza, and clattered into the 
drawing-room, regardless of his mud-caked boots. 

The vicar came in wonderingly, Nellie Shaldon at his 
heels, and at sight of them the officer sprang to his feet. 

“See you,” he said sternly, “where is that villain of a 
young doctor? No lies, now, or the worse it will be for 
you.” 


and-nail upon the enemy’s 
terribly exposed flank, un- 
duly prolonged and 
weakened in the ardour of 
the pursuit. It was essential, 


. j Mr. Shaldon’s mild eyes opened wide. 
& = for the success of the “ Really, sir, I do not know,” he answered. ‘“ Mr. Bryant 
ys general scheme, that they | does not account to me for his comings and goings. I 
; co-operate. General | thought——” 


= 
eadley did not ask his 
battalion commanders _if 
their men were to be relied 
upon for a fresh effort ; he took it for granted that they were, 
and he was right. 

Round swung the decimated ranks, pricking to the rear 
went the cavalry, backwards swung the guns, and presently 
they were snapping and maid at the enemy’s advance 
guard, which was thrown into confusion by this sudden change 
of tactics. A wood was captured by a determined charge of 
Territorials, and once moro General Headley’s force was full 
of heart. And now the rumble of guns upon the flank had 
become a roar, intensified by the spasmodic tap-tapping of 
infantry fire. 

An hour passed by, with the invader’s advance guard 
stubbornly contesting every inch of the road which the 
British were trying to reconquer. But all the time the firing 
upon the north grew heavicr as the British troops in that 
direction developed their attack. Meanwhile “' wireless” 
messages were passing continually between Generals Headley 
and Ormsworth, and at last, soon after midday, the former 
managed to get in touch with his colleague to the south, 
General Hudson, and passed on to him an urgent dispatch 
from his senior. The result was magical. 


The commandant interrupted him with an impatient gesture. 

“T want none of your thoughts!” he snapped. “ The 
fellow went out last night, as I suspect you know, and has 
returned not; he is nowhere within the lines. We believe 
that he joined the guerillas, and his life is forfeit—doubly 
forfeit. The curs the Captain Rassitten murdered last 
night "—he choked with sudden rage— Thunder, but the: 
shall pay for it! It was your duty to inform me that ¢! 
Bryant was about to break the regulations. Why did you 
not do so?” 

“ Because in the first place I was not aware of it,” replied 
the vicar, truthfully enough. ‘‘ Secondly, it is probable that 
your conception of my duty and my own do not coincide.” 

“Sor” wled the commandant. ‘“ You would laugh 
at me, would you? Do you know that you, and this 
here—everyone in the house in fact—is to severe punishment 
liable for this? I have a temptation to send the lot of you 
to the compound.” 

Mr. Shaldon regarded him unmoved. 

“As you please, sir,” he said wearily. ‘‘ Personally I care 
little what you do with me; Iam only a broken old man.” 

The officer glanced at him sharply. Perhaps he realised 
the uselessness of pursuing the matter further now the mischief 
was done ; perhaps he felt some touch of pity for the venerable 


Faint! ap the slight broeze came the sound of artillery clergyman his sad-eyed daughter. Whatever the 
fire, and almost simultaneously it was reported that the | reason, he had evidently ary his mind, for when he spoke 
enemy in front were in full retreat. again his voice was much er. 


“I will think what to do with you,” he announced curtly. 
“In the meantime éee that you in the house remain, all of 
you.” 

He clanked out again, hurrying down the lane towards his 


“ We're holding them in front, and Ormsworth and Hudson 
have got far in on the flanks,” explained a young staff-officer 
to an anxious-faced colonel. “ your men home, sir; 
they can’t keep us back long now. Hudson's men were 


railed Geoash to Tilbury, crossed the river, and made a | Office. 
forced march to their position. Splendid, isn’t it? Can't Hiegins the wounded Territorial, had long ago been re- 
stop!" And he dashed smoke. moved from the vi e and lodged in the village, and 


off through the drifting 
nother couple of hours went by, with the British advance 
still going on all aleng the line. A cavalry regiment came 
spurring in to assist encral Headley, the men and horses 
tired but willing. By this time the rumble of fire from every 
quarter of the horizon had become perfectly appalling; 
there seemed no fresh air anywhere to breathe, and wherever 
the eye rested it fell upon knots of crouching figures rifle 
in hand, upon stretcher-bearers busy among the wounded, 
upon bursting shells and scenes of carnage and destruction. 

And now, of a sudden, all resistance in front of Headley’s 
force ceased ; the sorely harassed advance guard had crump’ 
up, its retreat had turned 
into a rout. Forward went 
the cavalry, spurring their 
jaded horses, forward raced 
the guns, eager to drive the 
terrible lesson home. The # 
sun set amid masses of 
stormy-looking clouds, but 
still the troops were pushed 
forward, bivouacking when 
darkness fell upon the 
ager they had captured. 

‘o the Committce of National Defence, sitting continually 
now, went a brief message from the supreme com- 
mander in the field: 


“All troops now in positions selected. General advance 
begun. Enemy in full retreat. Particulars follow.” 

And the anxious millions of Britain, when their evening 
papers told them something—though not much; the censor- 
ship saw to that—of the day’s happenings, began to breathe 
anew. Britain, they told one another, was ming her 
immemorial practice of muddling through. If only—the 
e x bene ) hope ~~ it—if only the Fleets 
could get home in time a complete and overwhelming victo 
might yet be won. i aL 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
The Taking of Tetterdon. 

Aut day long in Tetterdon soldiers came and went; it 
did not need the ceaseless roar of cannon and rifle-fire to tell 
the inhabitants that a great battle was in pro; Con- 
tinually ambulance waggons, heavily laden with wounded, 


lumbered up to one or other of the improvised hospitals, 
and it was obvious, from the lowering, anxious faces of the 


Fred Shaldon had been given his room. Fred was now up on 
the roof outside his window mating southwards towards the 
scene of the fighting through his father’s glasses. At tea-time 
he came down stairs jubilant. 

“T believe our fellows are winning all along the line!” he 
said. ‘‘I couldn't see any troops, but I’ve been judging by 
the sounds. Hullo, what's on now?” 

The tramp of marching feet was audible, and, hastening 
to the window, the yo man drew aside the blind. Mud- 
caked and dejected-loo , & battalion of infantry was 
hurrying in towards the village. There was none of the 
singing and coarse laughter that had marked their outward 
march ; they looked what they were—beaten, worn-out men. 

“They've had all they want!” cried Fred significantly. 
“I wonder—phew! Here's some more. Why, they were 
twice as strong as that when they went out!” 

Soon, by every available road, the inv. troops were 
pouring into the village, the new-comers bivouacking in gardens 
and open spaces, wi their arms close at hand. They had 
had their first beating, and it seemed to have been a pretty 
severe one. There was more happiness pasos He inhabitants 
of Tetterdon that night, and more dejection among _ their 
uninvited guests, than there had been since that fateful 
afternoon when the first wearers of the grey and blue 
appeared in the village streets. Little did the people dream, 
however, of the horrors in store for them on the morrow ! 
The morning sun rose cold and clear in a cloudless winter 
sky, revealing the negebouriced of the hamlet as a veritable 
armed camp ; the whole strength of the enemy a) red to be 
concentrated in and around it. While it was still practically 
dark, the sergeant who was billeted at the and 
who seemed to have taken a fancy to Fred Shaldon, went 
to that poe Spent door and tapped thereon. 

“No; it is not the get-u e—for you,” he said, in 
answer to Shaldon’s sleepy quiry. ‘‘I want to tell you 
something. Your e's guns will talk speedily, if I not 
mistake. If they do, take the reverend and rest the 
cellars into.” 

“Great Scott!’ cried Fred, wide awake at once. ‘‘ But 
they won't shell Tetterdon, will ey ig 

“We to stop them shall try, course,” answered the 
sergeant grimly. ‘‘ But they are now strong; our heads 
wasted time. If I not see you again, there is my hand; 
dee! ou.” He thrust out a huge paw, which Fred grasped 

eartily. 

“A regular decent chap, if he is an enemy,” yawned Fred, 
when the soldier had gone. ‘ But I hone sat peogh don’t 
shell the place; that would be awful.” 
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to move. And none too soon either, for the fires had 

been lit for the morning coffee when a fusillade broke out to 
the north, and, breakfastless as were, several battalions 
were hurried off to the q . 


habitable in case of 


on the grass-land e long lines 
at the double, when Nellie gave a little gasp of alarm. 

“ Wh-what will happen che 
asked. ‘* Will they come into the village and try to hold it? 
If so, our soldiers will lay the place in ruins. Ob, how 

! ” 


dreadful 
“We must hope for the best, dear,” said the vicar gently. 
“Let us pray that our men will win, whatever happens. 
See, those troops over there 
seem to be giving way 
already !"” 
It was true. Khaki-clad 
horsemen had swept out of a 
copse upon & battalion of the 


invader's infantry, and these, 
taken by surprise, were bolt- 
ing! ng to cover. ‘ 
otter and hotter grew the § 
ing, and soon stray shelis 


to drop among ouses. A 

tiny red-roofed cottage stan: by iteelf ona knoll was the first 
to be hit. A projectile struck fairly upon the square chimney, 
exploded, with noise scarcely perceptible amid the pre- 
More a paral and when the smoke away only e 
tumbled mass of ruins, half hidden by a cloud of dust, was to 
be seen. 


“Oh, how terrible!” wailed Nellie. “That's Widow 
Hunt's cottage, bought with her little savings. Will anyone 
make it up to her?” 

Neither of the two men answered her; they were too much 
e in the life-and-death struggle now proceeding 
before their eyes. 

It was obvious that the enemy were offering a most deter- 
mined resistance to the advance of the British ; they hung on 
with desperate tenacity to every = of cover. But the 
terrible pou which the forces upon their flanks were giving 
them told severely, and little by little they were being driven 
in upon the village. 

ers began to appear hg the outskirts of the village, 
taking what cover they could find, and resently villagers, 
apparently rudely evicted from their dwellings, came running 
in affright along the lanes, at a loss where to seek shelter. 
Nellie beheld a shell strike the roadway not a dozen feet from 
one such group, and shut her eyes in horror. 

* Heaven have mercy upon us alll) the vicar. 
“T believe our soldiers be compelled to take Tetterdon 
at the point of the bayonet, and at such a time it is hard to 
dis friends from foes.” 

‘And now, all around, the troops were closing in. Batteries 
trotted into the village and unlimbered their guns at points 
of vantage, infantry came doubling in, and while some set to 
work to throw up barricades and entrenchments others entered 
the houses and put them in a state of defence. Evidently 
the order had been given to hold Tetterdon till the very last 
moment. 

Meanwhile other troops were streaming steadily away past 
the hamlet to north and south, heading east—whence they 
A wild exbilaration took possession of Fred 


on. 
** Good boys!" he cried, apostrophising the British troops. 
“* Let the beggars have it. ey’re up against the real thing 
now ; they've got’ something more than women and children 
to fight. Heavens!” Ashe spoke he beheld the upper 
part of the ancient church tower give # sudden jerk, and an 
instant later it crumbled away, to the accompaniment of e 
spurt of livid-coloured flame, s cloud of dust, and a wild 
jangle of falling bells. : 
‘Oh, my poor church!" burst from the shocked vicar'a 
li thought sacred buildings were immune! 


ss didn’t mean to hit the church, pater, I'm sure,” 
Fred told him. “ Look, here come our men. I know what's 
happening. The enemy are clearing out, but they've left 
a strong force here to act as a rearguard and prevent the 
British following.” . 

His words were almost inaudible in the din of the Bring, 
which had broken forth with redoubled force. The Britis 
guns were now shell directly ar the houses, 
seeking out the enemy’s concealed batteries. Every moment 
some cottage or other was hit, and soon, down ono lane, 
a cloud of smoke and flame announced that fire had broken 
out. 

“My unfortunate people!” said the vicar sadly, and 
thereafter sat in silence. : 

Gun by gun the invader’s artillery was silenced, while the 
British infantry, creeping closer and closer, strove to beat 
down the fire of the skirmishers in every ditch and 
behind every wall and window. iven out of one meadow 
ed_ the hedge of the next, while the cavalry of 
themselves in desperate attempts to cut 
off isolated bodies of troops. 

Then a slackened, and above the crackle of the 
Fred on heard the British bugles b _— 
imself. 


“ Are to I wonder ?"’ he as 
¢ They'll lox ts of eng y they do. Jove, that fire's going 
Crash! Something struck the old sundial in the lawn just 
beneath the window; there was an ear-splitting report, 
when they looked down a great hole yawned in the turf. 


““'W- .we must get down to the ** said the ricer. 
Nellie and Fred.” 
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“T’ll join you in two minutes, pater,” returned the young 
ry . ” 


“¥ can’t miss this 
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there were were of the very first class—ewift, heavily armed 
and armoured, with crews at full strength and oe bes of 


™ The smoke of the battle, mingled with that from the | condition. 


db houses, somewhat obscured Fred’s view, but he was 


The battle began with long-range fire from the Dreadnoughés, 


nevertheless able to sce the British infantry advancing | and soon the whole round of the horizon was ringing with 
in open order, firing as they came, nearer and nearer, till he | the terrific roar of the monster guns. While the big ships 


and on they plunged ; then 
the smoke swallowed them, 


deadly work they were at. 
Ah, hurrah, they were in! 


y across gardens, shooting in 
at windows, falling, crawling 


cheering, 
in the lulls of the firing, 
as like the roar of eea-swept shingle. 


but he could picture what | means esca 


caught sight of the cold | sought one another out, bent upon destruction, the smaller 
gleam of their bayonets. On | vessels of the British flect crept stealthily shorewards under 


the wings of their consorts, attacking and sinking the trans- 
ports and torpedo-boats. Next, though they did not by any 
scatheless, they turned their attention to the 
fleets of lighters. Incendiary shells were hurled upon them, 
and before long they, and the piles of stores ashore, were 


He could see them, racing | blazing fiercely. 


Two great shells, striking the encmy’s flagship almost 
together, fairly tore the sido out of her; she gave a drunken 


—and the sound of their | lurch, vomiting clouds of smoke and flame, and then settled 
rising and falling | slowly down. A British cruiser, her protecting belt riddled 


through and through, and the water pouring fast into her 
vitals, rammed another battleship—too badly hit to get 


They were in, and more were pouring through the breaches | away—and the pair sank into the depths together. 


In the defences at every moment. Tho invader’s guns were 
swung round to sweep the roads; hosts of yelling figures 
leapt upon the gunners with cold steel. Heavens, the horror 
of it all! And here and there, amid the masses of fightin, 

res, distracted cjvilians ran hither and thither, wit 
Jeath menacing then? upon every hand. 


Another foreign battleship, rushing down with guns aflame 
upon her adversary, suddenly encountered a puny cruiser, 
half hidden by clouds of smoke. An avalanche of projectiles 
rained upon the little vesscl ; she stopped, threw up her head, 
and s stern first. But before she reared something had 
shot away from her bows—something that stabbed the great 


Crash! Another shell fell in the garden, and this time— | battleship just abaft the engine-room and exploded dully 
sick with the sights he had witnessed—Fred Shaldon left | amid a fountain of spray. Just three minutes later a million 


his post and hurried off down to the cellar. The last sounds 
he heard, ere he buried himself beneath the ground, were 


ounds’ worth of iron and stcel, incasing close upon eight 
fundved hapless human beings, was settling down upon the 


the rattle of smal] arms and the crackling of blazing wood | ocean bed. 


from the flaming cottages. 
® * 6 * * 


And so the fight went on, till at length British superiority— 
not so much in ships and matcrial as in the men behind the 
ns and down in tho recking engine-rooms—began to tell. 


5 ‘ gu 
Just ono hour later the men folk in the vicarage cellar | Ship after ship of the invaders cither sank or struck their 
ventured to leavo their retreat. ‘They found the village | colours, while three had been run ashore on the mudflats to 


in ruins dnd ashes, the road covered with dead and wounded 

of both sides and the débris of an army, and the invaders 
‘one. 

. The British had pressed on after them, leaving only a half 


save them from sinking, and were now ablaze, the great clouds 
of smoke from them and the burning lighters obsouring the 
pallid sunlight. 

With only three ships left afloat out of the whole of the 


battalion to hold the hamlet and see to the collection of the | enemy’s ficet, the British victory seemed assured. The 
hundreds of casualties. The tide of war had flowed and | dauniless trio sought safety in flight, but it was not to be. 


ebbed. It found Tetterdon a peaceful, beautiful village; 
it left it drenched in blood and flame. 

Half the cottages had been destroyed by fire or shell; 
the remainder had been taken at the point of the bayonet. 
And still the Sept went inexorably on, as the enemy’s stricken 
legions made for the coast. Britain was aroused at last; 
her soldiers meant to oxact their meed of vengeance. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
Retribution. 


They were overtaken—one was sunk, and the other two 
promptly surrendered. 

Two cruisers, detached for the pursuit, were —— to 
return when they sighted some ape gienadar taser atop away 
to the north. ey signalled the news by wireless, and gave 
chase. Overtaking their quarry, they found six t 
merchant steamers, packed to the bulwarks with soldiers 
and stores. It was only necessary to fire half a dozen shots, 
whereupon the captains of the two anciont gunboats escorting 
them surrendered at once. 


A rep winter's dawn In the North Sea off the low-lying {| The beaten army of the invaders, pressing desperately on, 
Essex coast. Moored in the creeks, wherein the tide was just | with the British troops drawing closer and ever closer in the 


i ogg to rise, were hundreds upon hundreds of huge 


rear, gained the ooast to find their retreat effectually cut off. 


lighters. Ashore, on the swampy, dyke-protected coastland, | The lighters that were to carry them were ablaze, the steamers 
were many tents and huge pits of stores, with men in uniforms | that were to tow them sunk or surrendered, the ships that 


of grey and blue moving about them. 

rther out, lying peacefully at anchor, were vicious-looking 
little torpedo boats and merchant steamers—tho enemy’s 
hired transports. Further out yot, cruising slowly to and fro, 
on the placid bosom of the sea, misty 


should have protected them in similar plight. Instead, 
looking dimly through the smoke haze, they beheld the grey 
shapes of some six great British battleships—all that re- 
mained of the battleship fleet. Nearer in were cruisers, 


shapes in the fecble | which grected them with long-range shell fire as the heads 


ight, were the giant battleships and cruisers which had made | of the weary, spirit-broken columns came into view across the 


is raid possible. They were kecping watch and ward over 
this strange floating bridge of theirs—the bridge that had 
enabled them, by a triumph of long-thought-out organisation, 
to fling an army corps at Britain’s heart. 

More troops were due at any moment to reinforce the landing- 
force, and hence the admirals were keenly on the look-out. 
They had taken the British Home Fleet by surprise in 
Scottish waters and practically annihilated it, but rumour 
said that the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets were con- 
centrating and rushing home at top speed to save their 
sountry. 

The invaders’ information led them to believe that these 
fleets could not possibly arrive for another three days, and 
during that timc, by straining every nerve, they meant 
to place yet another army corps on British soil and establish 
them there. ‘That accomplished, the fleets ht come and 
welcome; till then the admirals would get little sleep o’ 

hts. 

t us shift the ecene some distance further south—away 


marshland. 

lt was enough. Nothing but starvation and annihilation 
lay before them, and ere nightfall their commander-in-chief 
had surrendered himself and his force to the British. 

Within another two days a strong British squadron was 
blockading the enemy’s coastline, and very soon that enemy 
was suing for peace, consenting to pay a heavy indemnity 
by way of reparation for his daring raid. He had seized 
his chance, but he had failed to make the most of it, and he 
had paid the penalty. Never again would such an opportunity 
be ahended to a foreign foe; never again, let us hope, will an 
invader be able to boast that he was able to land and almost 

“n the heart of the Empire at his mercy ‘‘ While Britain 
ept.” 

. ° ° ® ® ° 


Just a week after the final battle Jack Bryant, with Tombs 
and his men, returned to the stricken village; they had aaely 
reached the British lines after thcir flight, had been disarmed, 


to the south of Dover, in fact. Whatis this great assemblage | and had found sanctuary behind them. There were touching 


of ships of war, grey-painted, menacing-looking, racing north- 


re-unions then of long-parted husbands and wives, mothers 


ward with streaks of flame vomiting from their funnels, and | and sons; but there were sad hearts also, for many a loved 


waves of milky foam churning far astern? It is Britain’s 
er eee united Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets. 

en the dread news reached them—not coming direct, 
for the hands of crafty emissarics had severed telegraph 
wires and cables—the Atlantic Fleet was in the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean practising in the neighbourhood of Cyprus. 
They coaled in haste, replenished stores and magazines, 
and started on the long race home. By means of their 
wireless installations they picked one another up, united, 
and sped on as before. ey chased away end sank to the 
last ship a small blockading squadron which they found in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, took in more coal, and 
then started on the last lap of their long run. 

As they drew steadily nearer to the coast of Essex, the 
thips were cleared for action, the magazines opened, and 
werything made ready for the great battle that was soon to 
tome. 


face was missing, many a home destroyed, and many a man 
had his life’s work to begin all over again. That is the price 
of war. 

Six months later Jack Bryant led Nellie to the altar in the 
old church, practically the 
whole pulation of the 
village present. It 
was a glorious summer's day, 
with flowers and sunshine 
everywhere, and only the 
ruined tower, silhouetted 


piciously new headstones, 
and e remains of the 
sexton’s cottage, whereon 
weeds wero already be- 


Just before midday one of the cruisers sighted a foreign | ginning to grow—only these things remained to romind the 
torpedo-boat on the horizon. The little craft instantly | people of the dark days of the invasion. 


turned and fled, with the British vessel in hot pursuit. As 
fuck would have it, something wont wrong down in the 
fugitive’s engine-room, and the cruiser, coming up hand over 
fist, sank her with three well-placed shots. Half an hour 
later the whole of the encmy’s fleet was in view, and the 
British vessels, with the battleships in the van, were ready 
for their quarry. 


“Their love began in the time of war, amidst scenes of 
suffering and bloodshed,” said the vicar, in his address. 
“ Let us hope that it may continue in the blessed time of 

ace, in happiness and contentment. They, and all of us, 
bare much to do to repair the disasters that have befallen 
us. Let us pray that not in their time, nor in their children’s 
time, will such a calamity again befall us. It is written, ‘a 


Thanks to the cutting-down policy of the authorities in | strong man keepeth his house armed’; may our rulers never 


power, the superiority of the defenders was not so marked | forget the text.’ 


s it should have been in point of numbers, but what ships 


We are looking for 300,07 ~ 


The End. 


ie 300,000 children happy. 
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Novel Desk Lamp. 

InstEap of the ordinary incandescent bulb, a horizontal 
tube lamp is being used for desks, the light being projectcd 
downwards by a half-round reflector. The result is that the 
light is diffused over a wider desk area; a fact that will be 
appreciated in many offices. 


An Electric Razor. 

One of the latest Transatlantic novelties for home use is 
the electric razor. Its form is that of the ordinary safety, but 
within the handle is a rotary device that gives to the razor a 
vibratory movement ; as the razor is drawn down the face, 
this vibratory motion is sufficient to cut the hair and give a 
clean shave. 


The “Rip” Knife Cleaner. 

Tue Rippingille Manufacturing Company, Aston, are sclling 
a knife cleaner with the above name, and they claim that it 
will clean twenty knives of any size in five minutes. It i3 so 
constructed, say the makers, that it cannot get out of order, 
and the apparatus, with screws to affix to a table and a box of 
powder, are sent for 73. 6d. 


A New Wood. 

Our American friends intend to place on the market a new 
wood, new for all practical purposes ; this is the wood of the 
Ailanthus-tree. It is a native of the Molucca Islands, whence 
it was introduced into the United States; no use has ever 
been made of the wood, which resembles white ash, and is 
capable of receiving a high polish. A characteristic of the 
tree is that the male specics gives out a disagreeable odow 
when in bloom. 


Finger Developer. 

Tus is a device for piano-players to exercise each finger 
individually, thus enabling him to strike the keys with even 
force by all fingers. A band is slipped over the wrist, and from 
it run five rods to the knuckles, where the fingers join the 
palm ; there are pads for those knuckles. Then other rods go 
a little way up the fingers and rings are adapted to slip over 
then, with weights in the form of washers. Ifa finger is weak, 
more washers are put on. By exercising with these weights, 
the muscles are developed. 


Volcano Ash for Cement. 

A JapaNesE firm in Nagasaki has issued a circular claiming 
that volcano ash mixed with Portland cement makes a mortar 
infinitely superior to every other kind. It is denser than 
ordinary cement mortar, and will not allow water to percolate 
through it ; soe eens it is especially adapted for all forms 
of construction which have their base in the sea, for reservoirs 
and similar works. A new and profitable industry wil] be 
started in the Philippines, where volcano dust is to be obtained 
in abundance. 


Cover for Frying-Pan. 

Some frying-pans are now being made with a cover, and this 
is so arranged as to permit of being lifted and ‘ept in that 
lifted position, without burning the fingers. ‘over has a 
kind of handlo running into the pan handle ; a thiunb picce is 
made to run through the pan handle, so that all the cook has 
to do is to press that thumb piece and up goes the vwuver. A 
catch keeps the piece in the depressed position, thus holding 
the cover up without effort when it is desired that the pan 
shall be open. 


Simple Bicycle Support. 

A SMALL square of wood is nailed to the outside wall; a 
hinge with long leaves is attached to the wood block by one 
leaf, while the other is allowed to hang free, pointing to the 

und. This loose leaf has its free extremity turned into the 

‘orm of a hook or clutch, which lies against the"wall when the 

support is not in use. When you jump off your machine, you 
lift the hooked end of the hinge and drop it over the bar near 
the saddle, and your bicycle remains in position. This is 
better than resting it against the wall or propping it up by 
means of the pedal against the kerb. 


Electric Light Saving. 

Aszoovr half the electric current now uscd for lamps, heating 
and cooking stoves, and ventilators, is wasted Lecause the 
current is not iy oeqonn Gas can be tumed down, but the 
electric current has usually to be switched off entirely or 
allowed to flow at full rate. The Watkin Switch and Con- 
troller comes in hero and saves expense, sometimes to the 
extent of 80 per cent. The electric light in sick rooms and 
bedrooms can be turned down just as easily as yas. Tho 
switch is a neat arrangement, and can be decorated to suit all 
surrounding patterns. Messrs. Adams and Co., 109 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W., will forward full particulars. 


Poker-Patience Board. 

PoxER-PATIENCE ia coming as rapidly into popularity as 
bridge has done during the past few years. Hitherto its 
disad vantage as a round game has been the necessity for 
laying tho cards out on the table face upwards, and thereby 
exposing them to one’s opponents. This difficulty, however, 
has been overcome by the invention of a rigid board fitted 
with elastic loops, which enables one to arrange the cards 
in the chosen order, and at the same time screen them from 
the rest of the players, All those who play poker-patience 
will find theso boards extremely useful, caperialls when a 
number of people are playing, or for invalids, or those who 
like to play on a railway journoy. The “Gem” Poker. 
Patience Boards may be obtained from all large stationers, 
or from tho International Card Company, 2 Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. They are in two sizes, the 
prices being 2s. 6d., and 8s. each. 


Can you find a few of 
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WANTED VALUE. 

He was known in the shop to 
be of a cautious and saving 
disposition, | nevcr taking 2&8 
holiday, so the foreman wa naturally surprised when he 
approached, and said : 

“ Please, sir, might I leave work at one o'clock to-day ?” 

“Why, my man?” . 

“ Because there is a tea-party at the parochial hall 
chis afternoon, and as I have had a shilling ticket given 
to me I should like to go.” 

“] shouldn’t have thought working man like you 
would care to go to a tea-party. Couldn’t you give 
the ticket to your wife or sisters ? 7 

“ Well, not exactly, sir, for you see I am the only one 
in our house that can eat & shillingsworth.” 

>_—_OoC 

Tar Lavy: “ Look here, said that if I’d give you 
your dinner you’d mow the lawn for me.” 

Tramp : ‘I'd like to do it, ma'am, but I’ve got to teach 
you a lesson. Never trust the word of a total stranger.” 
>_SOoC 

Mercuant: “I'll give you a position as clerk to start 
with, and pay you what you aro worth. Is that satis- 
factory ?” 

Applicant : ‘“ Oh, perfectly ; but—er—do 
you think the firm can afford it?” 


>_0ce< 

VERY MUCH MISTAKEN. 

“T pga your pardon,” said the youth 
who had knocked at the door. “TI thought 
this was Mr. Millar's house.” 

“Tam Mr. Millar.” 

“Then I am glad to find that when I 
thought I was mistaken I was mistaken in 
thinking I was mistaken.” 

“ What ?” 

“T say when I thought I was mistaken, 
I was mistaken in thinking I was mistaken, 
and, being mistaken in thinking I was mis- 
taken when I wasn’t mistaken, I was glad 
to find I was mistaken when I thought I was 
mistaken becauso I wasn’t mistaken—or, 
rather, I was mistaken when I thought I 
was mistaken, and so I couldn’t have been 


In a small town theatre a soldier, 
all the cheapor seats — so, sceing a few of the more 


Aw Irishman, who hed just come 
Glasgow to seck employment, was informed that he had 
poor chance of getting a job because he was displaying 
marks consistent with pugilism. 

“You mane that I’ve a black eye, sir, eh 2” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Shure, that’s only a birth-mark which I have. You 
see, sir, I was coming from Dublin on the boat, an’ by & 
mistake I went into the wrong 
was there gave me this.” 


CFF TO THE FRONT. 


made towards them. 


nsive places vacant 


‘Here, where are you going ?”’ called an attendan 
after him. 
“Where am I- going?” replied the man cheerfully. 
“« Where a good soldier should go—to the front, of course.” 
And he went, amid the lau, 


0c 
ONLY A “BERTH”-MARK. 


A LOSS OF MEMORY. 


arriving late, found 


ghter of the audience. 


from Dublin to 


berth, and the fellow who 


rs, 1909, 


HIS NAME DID IT. 
pp eee ata guial 
r a 

nice old fellow he wa ie fact, 
he was @ remarkable contrast to most of these dry-as- 
dust old gentlemen, and would often introduce into his 
lecture interesting facts concerning the manners and 
customs of the countries he had visited. 


On this morning his subject was Spanish 
history, he felt it was necessary to illuminate his 
discourse. 

“ As no doubt you know, tlemen,”’ he said, “‘ when 


a man attains to eminence in 
as occurs here ; but then he is 
“Then I suppose, sir,” gravely said the young man 
who always insisted on being funny, * they knighted 
you, you would become & Don-Key 1" 
>_SOC 
“T yNpERSTAND you stood for # whole hour in the 


he is knighted exactly 
wn not as ‘ Sir,’ but as 


doorway last night talking to the policeman, Biddy ?” 


“Shure, you wouldn’t have me shtand there for an 
hour and say nothin’, ma’am ?” 
> 0c 0 
“T wanr you children to go to my lecture to-night,” 
rem 


to the younger 
members of his family. 
“Couldn’t you whip us instead just this 
once, father ?” said one of them. 


o>—_0ce~< 
TAKING NO RISKS. 

* Now, look here, young man,” said the 
editor to oe young repoxte r, “ when aa 
writing paragraphs you must alwa; 
say ‘alleged,’ else you'll soon get us ta 
serious trouble.” 

So when the young reporter was sent to 
do a concert that evening he wrote: 

“Mr. Brown, the alleged tenor, sang an 
alleged song, and duly responded to an 
alleged encore.” 

>—_S0Cc< 

“ Goop morning, sir,” said the lady, 
entering the studio of the famous portrait- 
painter. “I wish to engage you to paint 


mistaken—well, at any rate, I'm glad. = my, ee ie 

Look: if w ing to ha i swiAve-ne shall be delighted, madam.” 

dom'titt” ee en ec = - “i want it painted with my new hat 
10 The Professor: “ Well, well! Ncw I've forgoiten what I got in 


Tom: “She broke the engagement.” 
Dick : “ What did Harry do?” 
Tom: “He sent her a bill for the use ot 
the engagement ring for the time they were engaged.” 
[e} 


gold mine he was talking about ?” 
“| rather fancy he did, as I saw him pawning his watch 
just before last settlement day.” 


o>_0Cc< 
HE CERTAINLY SCORED. 


Aw ironworker, having had the worst of an argument 
with a fricnd, decided to get even with him. 

Waiting, therefore, until his enemy had retired to rest 
one night, he approached his street door, and knocked 
loudly in order to wake him. Opening the bedroom 
window, the other hurriedly ssqaired what the noise was 
all about. 

“ Why,” replied the outside one, “‘ one of your windows 
is wide open.’ 

“Which one ?” 

“ Why, the one you have your head through,” chuckled 
the other, as he went away, satisfied with the success of 
his plot. 

>_—_ OC 

“Tg sho very rich 2” ‘ 

“ Enormously. Why, she’s snubbed nearly everybody 
here, and yet they're a talking to each other about her as 
“that charming Mrs. Smythe.’” 


>_—_0cCc 
Marte: “I think Chollie is a delightful dancer ; he’s 
so light on his feet!” 
Lillian ; ‘‘ When you're better acquainted with Chollie, 
you'll discover that he’s light at both ends!” 


>__OocCo 
PERSEVERANCE DIDN’T PAY. 

Tar tradesman had rendored his bill, waited a month, 
and then wrote: ‘“ Please, sir, I want my bill.” 
‘ Back came the bill, with these words : “ Certainly, here 
t is.” 

The bill was returned, and in a month the tradesman 
again wrote : 

“Kindly send me the amount of my bill.” 

And the answer came promptly and politely : 

“ Certainly ; it is £31 15s. 9d.” 

The third month the tradesman again wrote: 
“un Will you send me a cheque for the amount of my 

? ” 
The answer came, with a blank, unsigned choque : 
“ Certainly ; here is a cheque. I have kept the amount 


of your bill.” 
The fourth month the tradesman wrote: 
“T want my bill paid.” 
And the answer came back: 
f* So do I.” 
Then the tradesman gave it up. 


flO Containi al which all readers anxious to 
“ Dr Jones buy that thousand shares of stock in the oul big aera iow do sell to ebony } 


here for.” 


A COUPLINGS TRAGEDY. 


BY AN UNSUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR. 


The other night my wife says, “John, 
This Couplings we must try 

Just think if we should win a prize 
What grand things we might buy 1” 

And so we getjour “ Pearson’s ” out 
And scan it’s pages o’ers 

To start, we take “ The Sultan’s” from 
The eighth page, nine-z ought-four. 


“Now what caa with ‘The Sultan’s’ go?” 
My dear wife asks of me, 

“Why ‘ Curious nighijar,’” quick lI cry 
“Sez, here, page nine-nought-‘hree |” 

“This nightjar,” next I wonder much, 
“Was't Austrian or Serb?” 

“ Not yet, my dear,” my wife replies, 
“ We first must choose a verb.” 


To get this verb we set ourselves 
And search the columns through, 
At last we fix upon the words 
“Was a” from nine-cne-two. 
“'The Suftan’s curious nightjar was 
A’—what?” we each then ask, 
And eagerly we turn again 
To our exciting task- 


“¢The Sultan’s curious nightjar was— 
A—’” Two words and we're done— 
“Woetul waill” my wife screams out, 
“?Tis here in nine-nought-one.” 
“The Sultan’s curious nightjar was,” 
We write, “a woeful wail! ” 
How could a sentence such as this 
To gain a prize e’er fail? 


And so for Whitsuntide we plan 
With merry shouts of glee 
Either to tour in gallant Wales 
Or by the Zuyder Zee. 
Alas! for all those hopes and joys 
And visions of the coast, 
My wife's just in my pocket found 
That line I failed to post. 


on. 
“Pardon me, madam, but I am note 
landscape artist.” j 


“You say this man stole your coat?” said the 
istrate. ‘Do I understand that you prefer charges 


replied the plaintiff, “I 


get one of asnaad him?” 


“Well, no, your Honour,” 


abstainer, but fell from the ways of grace and worshipped 
the vinous god with all the fervour of # convert. 


‘For my father, son. 
-4¢ Nonsense. Your father is a total abstainer, and has 

been to my knowledge for longer years than you've lived.” 

“Well, at all events, he sent me for it.” 

“ What does he want it for?” 

“To let you into the secret,” said the son, ashamed 
to tell the truth, “he’s going fishing, and he wants the 
cork to use for a float!’ 


SOC 
Tas Nexpy Ove: “I say, old man, could you lend me 


a a, a day or two?” 

The r One: “ My dear fellow, the sovereign I lend 
is out at t, and I’ve several names down for it when 
it comes id ; 

“Tv said the h te 

* Tommy,” e hostess, “ you to be in 
deep thought.” 7m ee 

‘“Yes’m,” said Tommy, “ ma told me somethin’ to say 
if you should ask me to have some cake or anything, an’ 
I bin waiting 80 long now I forgit what it was,” 


>_0c 

SIGHT LOST AND RESTORED. 
A vanmen’s wife who had had much trouble with her 
servants was accosted by one of them. 
“T fear I shall not be able to work much longer. 
I think I am going blind.” 
“Why, how is that? You seem to get along 
pretty well with your work.” 
“ Yes, but I can no longer see any meat on 


day the servants were served with very large 
and very thin pieces of meat. 

“ How nice!” the girlexclaimed. “My 
sight has come back. I can see better 


than ever. 
“ How is that, Bella?” asked the 
ti 


If you're all out of sorte. with your nerves out s si 
fF nerves out of tune) Spend fourpence on buying the ROYAL, fon. Jeune... 


warned an 
~ astronomic a] 
friend that 
Mars would be 


said, 

35,000,000 
miles of us— 
that is, I 
. believe, 
10,000,000 miles closer than it is the custom of Mars 
so come. Still, it was rather surprising to find that a 


in these days ; and when the Martian brought his machine 
gently to earth, and waved to me—this was on the top 
ofa down whefe I had been walking, as it chanced— 
I took off my hat to him, and gingerly semoerher, 

“ Your first visit, I presume ?”’ said I. 

‘My first contact with Earth,” said he. “I beg you 
to tell me all about it.” 

This was rather a large order, and I compromised. 

“If you will allow me to step into your machine,” 
said I, ‘and will take me for a spin, I will point out to 
the chief features of this part of the world. Only 

ee ee 


i “*T have a most important 
cra write before last Laces - ies 
artian proved very agreeab! appearance 
a D wonid exec a Miwetlan ay bn And 

ol ying 


was the sort of which Romance 
be and off og : wae 
tray my trust, we set to see ighta 

of London. 

In a few seconds we were hovering over the Crystal 
Palace. I evaded his question as to what was the good 
of it, and pointed out other chief sights of the town 
as we flew with magical speed hither and thither—the 
Houses of Parliament, the Royal Mint, the West End and 
the East End—but it was hard work to keep up with the 
Martian’s questions, 

‘What is Parliament ?” said he. ‘‘ Oh, the home of 
the Government! s in Mars the people govern 
themselves. What is the Mint? Oh, a saaing: Siang 
how delightfully primitive; we’ve outgrown money by 
centuries in Mars, And what is the difference between 
the West End and the East End?” 


impressed by their well- and power of enjo t. 
Then I took him to Whitechapel, and we looked down 
into the streets of the East End—those terrible streets 
of poverty. And we saw the children, whose playground 


“Do you mean to tell me,” said the Martian, ‘‘ that 
these poor children have only the streets for playgrounds ?” 
I explained how our poor lived. hung my head. 
We were gazing at sad sighte; I felt much inc to 
beg my friend to take me to Mam. For some time he 
studied the East End in silence. Then he said: “ And 
is nothing done to take the poor children from the slums to 
happier, cleaner places ?’ 
teminded me of the FresH Ar Fonp, and glad I 
was to be able to tell him about it. 

“You must know,” I eaid, ‘‘ that in our FresH Am 
Furp we have a wonderful organisation for bringing 
brightness into the sad lives of the poor children of our 
large towns. The FresH Arm Funp is a charity which 
exists solely to give poor tgwn children country 
holidays. 

“Since it was founded some seventeen years ago, it 
has sent away a grand total of no fewer than 2,075,855 
children for a day in the country. And 3,645 children 
eae been given a fortnight’s country or seaside 

0) ay.” 

“*Good,!”” said the Martian. “ But,” he added, “in 
this country everything must be for, I understand ; 
and who pays for the country ho hk 

I exp that the of Feesp Am Furp 
are borne the promoters; that age a penny sub- 
scribed to Funp goes directly to poor town 
children; that every ninepence subscribed gives one 
poor tewn child a country holiday; that every sum 
of £8 28, pays all e mpd we of 200 children, 
with attendants ; that each su ription of 108, pays 
for a child’s fortnight’s holida: sea-side, And 
I told the Martian about the H Arn Funp’s newly- 
acquired home at Bognor, where the poorest and neediest 
of the children go for their sea-side fortnight. 

We flew eastwards, and I showed him Epping Forest, 
with its lovely gladee, where the children from the East 
End of London are mostly taken for their outings ; and 
as we looked down on E Forest we saw a party of 
the children, some feas others playing games, all 
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A Pretty Little Story of 
Topical Interest. 


radiantly happy. The Martian said he had never seen 
@ more beau sight than the happiness of the town 
children in the Forest. Then we flew westwards until 
we found Bognor; and there I was able to show the 
Martian how town children enjoy themselves by the sea. 
As we flew back towards Surrey, the Martian asked a 
great many questions about our treatment of our children ; 
and he informed me that in Mars the children are ‘con- 
sidered the chief wealth of the nation, and the most 
important of all the people on the planet. 
It is 20 strange to me,” he said, “ to think that there 
on las trie, Ge het ar coe Ge oe 
in 
oneal Farsu ref Fonp.” idan 
told him still more of the good work ; and chanced 
to mention that this year the FresH Am Fonp will 
Tequire some ten or twelve thousand pounds if it is to 
carry out its programme of giving some quarter of a 
million children a day’s outing. Whereupon he inquired 
the address of the Fresh Am Funp’s Secretary. 
The word ‘ Pearson’s’ will find him,” said I, “ if 
followed by the words, ‘ Henrietta Street, London.’ ” 
Thank, you,” said the Martian, bringing his flying- 
machine to rest on the Surrey upland where he had picked 
meup. “I have just thought of a way in which I might 
help the Fresh Arr Funp, and the secretary's address 
will be useful. And now— Good-bye.” 
He touched a lever, his machine flashed away, and in a 
aa i sl ook lost to view in the clouds. 
return me, wonderi artian migh 
do for the good cause, sap tacechandi : 
“Perhaps,” I thought, “he intends to bring a shipful of 
gold from to swell the Funn’s coffers.”’ 


Postecript.—I warned the 1 "of the Fausa Arm 
Fonp that he might eek oul 
day, but he was quite rude about my story. He said it 
was all Mars-shine. “ And for goodness’ make he added, 
don’t spread that story, for somebody might believe it,’ 
and refrain from sending us # subscription on account of 
Martian gold. It’s British gold—and silver,” said the 
secretary, “that we want.” , 


Post Postscript.—The Fresh Am Funp is the cheapest 


charity in thé world. Eve y subscribed goes to 
the children, paying for thelé food acd teewslliong taten, 
All the are borne by the promoters, Messrs. 
Q. Arthur n Ltd., the Standard Ne Ltd., 
the Daily Express Ltd.,and the Ragged School Union. 
Ninepence pays for a day’s outing in the country. Ten 
shillings pays for a fortnight’s holiday by the sea-side. 
Eight pounds two shil ys for a day’s holiday for a 
complete party of 200 c Your subscription may 
mean a holiday to children who, without your aid, might 
never see the country. ; 
—6q60]]“Ge__ 


‘5 ; ous WHITSUN NUMBER. 
NE of the most remarkable stories of prison experience 
is that related by Miss Margaret Butterworth in next 
week’ Double Whitsun Number of 
ee. Pearson's Weekly. Miss Butterworth, 
% an educated and refined lady, in tarn- 
ing out some old books from her 
shelves to send to a second-hand book- 
seller, included amongst them three 


books ge, to a subscription 
library. The library prosecuted her 
for stealing the books, and Miss Butter- 
__, |Worth was sentenced to two months in 
the second division. Her prison experiences prove to 
be the most vivid and remarkable revelation of prison 
life which has ever seen the light of print. 


FOR THOSE WHO INSURE. 

Ar is of common occurrence for a man to “ assign” 
his life policy to another as security for a loan. It 
is important to note in this connection that such an 
assignment is useless unless written notice of it is 
delivered to the assurance company, a fee paid for 
registration, and an acknowl t given by the 
company. ie phalegy tage the ated of the borrower the 
company could not com to pay the poli 
moneys to the lender. lied sili 

It is perhape unnecessary to add that the correct 
age of a person should be given when effecting an 
assurance. If it is wrongly stated, the policy, although 
taken out in good faith may be rendered void. 

In policies of fire insurance, it should always be 
carefully observed that, where any alteration of the 
premises insured is intended, notice of it should bo 
given to the insurance company, because it was held 
in one case that in altering the house insured from 
ene of two storeys to one of three storeys without 
notice, the whole policy was void. ~ 
The words “ average clause” are frequently mentioned 
in relation to insurance, but how many know what 
they signify? The meaning may be illustrated thus: 
Property worth, say, £400, is insured for £100. A 
fire causes damage to the extent of £180. The owner 
will not recover the whole of the insurance money, as 
might be supposed, but only one-fourth of the loss 
actually sustained—that ies, £45, 


~ 
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NO MORE AWKWARD FIGURES, 


ANTIPON PERMANENTLY RESTORES CORRECT 
PROPORTIONS. 


To be graceful in bearing, active, energetic, and ot 
smart ap ce ia denied to thousands of men and 
women who have become too stout owing to their neglect 
of the simple and pleasant Antipon treatment. A 
pleasing appearance, alertness, brightness, ease of 
movement, and, to a great extent, stylishness are now- 
adays essential to success, whether in society or in the 
commercial world. Overstout people in this respect 
are heavily handicapped. They are neither physicall 
nor mentally so “fit” and “ready” as the slim, well- 
proportioned persons of both sexes to whom the disease 
of obesity is only a name, and who have never, therefore, 
been tempted to try useless mineral drugs and partial 
starvation in order to reduce their weight. Many stout 

ple who have rashly tried such means to fat elimina- 
io have bitterly deplored their imprudence. The body 
may be deprived of fat by insufficient food and weakening 
drugs, it s true; but can such dreadful expedients be 
continued without serious, perha 
constitution P Certainly not! 
of water, sunlight, and proper soil : it will me in next 
to no timea stunted, thy thing, dying for want of 
nourishment. And it is the same with the human 
body. Better far remain stumpy and comparatively 
healthy, though lethargic and easily fatigued, than 
resort to weakening remedies and diet, or to gymnastic , 
exercises, which are a real danger to most overfut people. 

How favoerably the famous Antipon treatment 
compares with such barbarous methods as we have 
described! Stronger and bealthier and more energetic 
every day grows the fortunate follower of tk~™ }_atipon 
regime; and as he (or ehe) grows stronger, so the 
superfluous fatty deposits rapidly disappear, not to 
return when the course of treatment is completed. 
And this is why: Antipon possesses the astonishing and 
unique power of overmastering the most obstinate tendency 
to put on an abnormal amount of flesh—thut flabby, fat- 
impregnated flesh that utterly + sca the shape and 
chokes muscular development. For centuries medical 
science struggled in vain to find a permunent cure for 
obesity. It was reserved for the discoverers of Antipon 
to achieve that great, epoch-making result. 

The splendid, strengthening, and re-stimulating effects 
of Antipon are due to its extraordinary tonic properties 
on the alimentary system. It creates or restores u capi- 
tal appetite (many stout people are, curiously enough, very 
poor eaters), and promotes perfect digestion and assimila- 
tion. The tendency to excessive fat-development being 
overcome, there is every reason to take as much whole- 
some food as the renewed appetite and digestive powers 
call for. The result is new, rich blood, restored 
muscular development and nerve force, and a general 
reinvigoration and rejuvenescence. The limbs recover 
their firmness and shapeliness, and every part of the 
body surface regaine its beauty of line. There isa reduc- 
tion of weight varying between 8oz. and 31b. within a day 
and # night of commencing the Antipon treatment, and 
each day following an astonishing decrease goes on. 
Antipon is neither laxative nor the opposite, and has no 
unpleasant after-effects whatsoever. 

tipon is sold in bottles, pice 2e. 6d. and 4s. 6d. by 
Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or may be had ‘on sending amount) 
privately packed, carriage paid, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


dasiing, Eajury tothe 
prive a p ant or a tree 


And you'll feel ae to read it all through you begin As bright as the shiny proverbial pin. 


a 
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ti kK ee a r HE WON HIS BET. 
Wande “Ye Two visitors were am themselves at the expense 
Ly) * | of a shepherd on the Welsh hills. a 
— Mr. A. W. Gamage Makes a “I suppose you can see very far from this hill? 
Novel Suggestion, one of them sai 
gem tcamineo veer ie — 
good “Have you ever seen a8 as London ?” 
is ir q Secure plans “ Yea, [have seen farther than London.” 
that is, the plan onder which | «, Let a eae ie eg hdei haven't. 
apprentices, as soon as they are out of their time, go “Wel Te te have you seen ?” 
Pier aes country for a year to gain experi- “ I saw as far as the moon last night,”* 

It would, I believe, be a thing if it were possible 
to arrange something like over here for young men Sux: “Sometimes you appear really manly and some- 
entering business. it a British ‘“ wander-year’’— | times you are quite effeminate. How do you account 
the name doesn’t matter—and it might even be worth | for it?” 
while to curtail the time usually spent at school and to| He: “It’s hepecitery, I suppose. One half of my 

the time thus saved in ‘“‘ wandering.” ancestors were men and the other half women.” 

I like to hear of any new schemes for broadening @ 
young man’s wad cultivating his of obser- “ 7 
vation—that is, to educate him in the best sense of that How do you do, Mr. Pompus ?” said Chumley. 
word, giving him know! of ical utility, knowledge “ Really,” began Mr. Pompus frigidly, ‘‘ you—er— 
of the work and the people in it, as opposed to education have the advantage of me— 
derived solely from books. And, therefore, I was keenly : parently I have. Your manners are a8 bad as 
interested in the plan ado by a party of young |} you'd have me believe your memory to be. 
men from the United States of which I heard. 
ach vessel was chartered for their —— pea = . 4 

ve months, and the young men set off on a tour & ° 
various places of ccstmeccial interest. They took their DoHorses enjoy Racing ° 
lesson books with them and studied between ports. , 
When they came to a port their professor, who sccom- 
panied them, gave them a lecture on the town they were 
visiting—ite commercial activities and 80 on. 
Not a Sightseeing Tour. 

I thought that that was ae idea and there can 
be no doubt that twelve months spent by a young man 
travelling through his own country would do him more 
practical good than the same length of time spent at 


“ol ‘course the object of the “ wend yee would mat 
to u retty scenery or historical places, bu 
solely SS taxaeth oo vy othods of manufacture and com- 


Opinions of Two Celebrities of the Turf, 


[How many followers of racing, one wonders, ever give 
a thought to the ion whether racehorses really enjoy the 
sport for which ¢ are bred at such enormous cost? The 
question és an interesting and important one. For sf the 
answer ts in the negative, then racing does not tend to improve 
the breed of our horses, one of the reasons often advanced in 
support of racing, bit rather i Eee ig horses’ tempers and 
courage deteriorates the thoroughbred.) 


Mr. JOHN PORTER, 
the greatest trainer of modern times. 

AcoorpIna to my experience, very few horses like racing. 
Some are rogues and won't run, some are cowards, and 
some highly strung and nervous. It is the exception 
rather than the rule to find a good, honest, game horse that 
ean be relied upon to run his race right out. 

I think a great deal of this uncertainty in the tempera- 
ment and running of the horse is caused in a great measure 
by the starting gate, eprint races, and bad jockeyship. 


Mr. ROBERT VYNER, D.L., 
owner of the famous Fairfield Stud Farm, and breeder and 
owner of many celebrated racers. 

I ceerarty think a large proportion of thoroughbred 
horses enjoy racing—anyhow for a time. 

I do not think you can see young stock in their paddocks 
without realising this. 

According to their constitutions and temperaments, 
however, the length of time their enjoyment of racing 
continues varies considerably. 

How can a sick, stale, or ovartrained horse enjoy a 
severe struggle ? It is impossible. 

A horse who has run off a series of seconds is likely 
to get sick of it. A horse who, to put it mildly, has 
frequently not been assisted by his jockey, gets into the 
way of lobbing along without taking much interest in the 
performance. Then a horse with anything constitu- 
tionally wrong, say, heart, liver, lungs, or stomach, must 
hate racing, and many unfortunate animals who are 
classed as rogues are merely victims of one of these 


may not necessarily be required immediately, it can be 
stored up. 

It is not possible to lay down any d 
map out any practicable time-table for the “ wander-year.” 
So much would depen upon individual needs, the 

branch: of commerce the “ wanderer” was 
to take up later on: But he should ere wna 
devote a considerable time to investigating the Mid 
and its industries. 
Visiting Passes Always Obtainable. 

It has been said that the Briton doubles his education 
when he first sets foot on a foreign shore. The young 
man who visits Leeds and looks into the manufacture 
of clothing, goes to Nottingham and ite lace factories, 
Manchester and cotton, Birmingham and hardware 
manufacture, has more than trebled his education, and, 
moreover, gained knowledge that should be invaluable 
to him in his business career. I may add that it is 
nearly always possible to permission to go over & 
factory—co' and tact is usually all that is required. 

Not only is the — of manufactures to be con- 
sidered. Most big firms are willing to explain something 
of their business system—some of the systems adopted 
are wonderfully complete—to anyone who takes an honest 
interest in the subject, and much interesting and useful 
information can be picked up in this way. 

I have also in my mind as an additional benefit to be 
obtained from this ‘‘ wander-year” the knowledge one 
would gain of the different kinds of people who mhabit 
this island and the. conditions under which they. live. 
The any round of life differs very much in different 
an of thecountry. There is an, as yet, unrealised interest 
r the people of this country in one another. 


causes. 

I think the strongest point in a horse’s intelligence 
is his memory, and one terrible finish may turn the 
gamest of the gamo into a hopeless thicf. 

I remember my horse, Organist, as a particularly 
gallant horse, till after he won the Ascot Stakes, when 
it was heads between the first four; after that he never 
tried again. 

Another of my horses, Gloriation, I am sure liked 
racing, but his peculiarity was to win by a head, and a 
short head for choice, only. 

Certainly in several races he could have still won 
carrying many more. Thanks to this habit 
I was handicapped to win the Cambridgeshire. 


England ; though, as I said before, the division of time 
must be dictated by individual needs. 

But such a “ wander-year” would teach, as no other 
way could do so effectually, the wonderful work of this 
country and its marvellous resources. I am not by any 
means depreciating the value of foreign travel, but I am 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 


A copy of the “ Daily Express” 
delivered at your door regularly will 


pred ony, aaine with the neglected value of travel in 
by < k t 

But, frankly, I am inclined to doubt whether one yes im * with everything 
could saske young meo one the advan to be gained new. Women’s interests are 
from er-year. an oO A ‘ 

absolutely true one, men will not fake on inteneat specially catered for, and the Work 
in things of that . Their interests begin and end for Women Competition now 
with sports running has exceptional interest 


However, I can only say that I think it would be an 
excellent and to any young man who has the chance 
offered him, I say “Go; seize it as the opportunity of 
your life. And don’t forget to store up all the information 
you can hang on to.” : 


for all lady readers. ° . ° 


Any Newsagent will supply the “Daily Express” for 
a Halfpenny per day. 


whose ange be performance in the 


But, you see, I do not 


*Gtor’yer"Chorus lady” 


A Chat with Miss Rose Stahl, 


“ 


at the Vaudeville 
Theatre has evoked the unanimous 
and y} ° ay 1 n 2 te of the 


You seem surprised that I do not greet you with 
“Come right in, sonny, and stack yourself over thar.” 
the Chorus Lady into private 
life, nor do I habitually use Americanisms. 

Indeed, I am not truly an American at all. I am of 
mixed parentage—German on my father’s side, Canadian 


on my mother’s, and I was born at Montreal. But I was 


raised "—there’s an Americanism for you, since you 
want me to be idiomatio—at Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
whither my father, who was a journalist, had gone, even- 
tu to become a newspaper proprietor. 

+ took me on the stage? Well, my first great 
ambition was to be a journalist, but, alas! I wasn’t clever 
enough—oh, you needn’t protest, I mean what I say! 
Then, after leaving the convent where I was educated, I 
was taken to a theatre or two, and from that moment I 
just lived to be an actress. 

My father was a wise man. He made no opposition 
when I told him of my desires. On the contrary, he 
encouraged them. He had friends in the theatrical 
world, and he arranged that I should go out with a stock 
company. 

Always Been a Leading Lady 


Afterwards I learned that his idea was that I would 
soon get mighty tired of the stage, and take the first train 
home to do the penitent daughter act on the mat. The 
dear old dad (you see, the Britisher in me will crop up) 
thought he a cinch, but he hadn’t. Thanks to bribe 
cad borvontion, 1 piaried wa e lading lady, bus X think 
I may say I have been a lady ever since. 

t is a “cinch” ? Well, it means a sure thing, o 
dead gertainty, an easy job, but literally it is a term used 
by plumbers in America for a joint that makes things 


secure. 
About the Chorus Lady? That is an interesting story; 
anyway, I hope you will think so. patties 
1904 I was touring in the States with a play called 
The Aristocrat, It was not a cinch ; it was a frost. They 
have no use for aristocrats in the States, and pom 
didn’t know whether the play was about a vegetable, or 
a fish, or what not, and go they stayed away, and the 
manager got chilblains on his feet, standing around for 
the audiences that didn’t come. 
Madame, the Palmist. 

Eventually we found ourselves on the train from 
Galt, Ontario, to Toronto. We knew that if we didn’t 
make ge in Toronto we should be on the pazazz, and it 
would be a case of “‘ me for home and mother,” as we say 
in the Chorus Lady. I was putting in some pretty hard 
thinking in the car when a lady came over an asked if I 
were. Miss Rose Stahl. I owned up, and she explained 
that she was a palmist—Madame —— Now, that is just 
the trouble, I have never been able to remember her name, 
and I badly want to find her, because—well, you'll see 
presently. — 

She said she could tell from my face and my voice that 
I was one day going to get all wanted, but might she 
read my hand? I did not take much stock in palmistry, 
but I let her read my hand, and she prophesied, guided, 
she told me, by a liar cross on my mount of ambition, 
that by 1907 I should have realised my ambition—which, 
of course, was & great 

Well, I had closer dings to think of than fame and 
fortune three yoors hence, Indeed, I remember saying to 
the t, “ Look again, Madame, and see if you can 
see meals a day and a pone to sleep in next week.” 
a needn’t have scoffed. ter Madame had left, one at 

company came along, carrying a copy of AINsLIz’s 
Magazine, and asked me if I would cater isch at it. I 
took it listlessly enough, and idly turning over the pages 
I came on a little di e dealing with a scene in a chorus 
girl's dreasing-room. I read it and was fascinated. 
Suggested a Vaudeville Sketch. 

Here in Patricia O'Sullivan (now Patricia O’Brien) was 
the character I had often dreamed of playing. I wrote 
to the author, Mr. James Forbes, Hn 
make his little dialogue into a play. He Te that he 
had no experience of writing for the stage. However, we 
met, and he suggested that he should make a vaude- 
ville sketch of it for me. 

Some yey seks actors and actresses had just 
then taken the plunge into vaudeville, and, to cut my long 
— I took the plunge also, and the palmist’s 
predictions have been more than fulfilled. 

Impressions of London ? This is not my first visit, as 

know. About three years ago I brought the Chorus 
‘ ipl resmhep-pbchgenorted a eee 
of my reception made me weep with jo gratitude: 
But, ob, London! In some former state of existence I 
guess I was a stray kitten around London, for the first 
time I arrived at Euston it was like coming home. 
seemed to have lived in London all my life, and to know 
and love every stick and stone of it. It was, it is just 
lovely to be in England. 


Turkish delight te a ee ae beside the delight of the man who has bought the ROYAL MAGAZINS. 
be happy ? 


hy not get the June number, ready May 22nd, and 


bet 


EES _ 


S$ FESFTFSE | 


5S 


SESE Pets -&2.. 


|---| 


(The famous 
comedienne, 


of both the British 
and American 
music - hall 
publics.) 


WAS born at a village near Leeds. 

Both my parents were on the stage, 

although, oddly hip they were 

the first members of their respective 

families to have anything to do with 

things theatrical, my ancestry being 
clerical on the one side, mercantile on the 
other. 

I went on the stage as a sort of matter of 
course when I was four years old. I have 
been there ever since. And now, please, I 
want a “ cue,” as I really don’t know how to 
go on. e 
My first success ? Ahem, let me think. It 
is a little ry to say. You ee starting 
s0 young, I just went en gradua ing 
hatter and better known, and I don’t know 
that I made any sudden leap to the front. 
Battles Rey: 


Mr. 

father.” He had known me from \— 
indeed, he had often dandled me on his knee 
asa of which he used to remind 


which, acco: to him, was about three 
times a week. 
Many a royal did I have with my 


just by for a rise whenever you 
could, I don see how you can blame me 
for your exam J 

This, from the “ baby” he had used 
to nurse, was too much for Mr. 
Payne, and I left office in triumph and 
a oe back to first that 

m success, 
co famous song, ° ly Wouldn’t Bu: 
x a Bow-wow, certainly gave mes big 
ift. 

I don’t know why it caught on so, but then, 
ra perl -ard Se ee 
to be a judge of songs, but can say 
goatee poy! om. 


luck. At the same time, I take great pains 


The Life Story of Miss VESTA VICTORIA. 


Yes, I love my work. If I had my life over 
again, if I co do just as I liked. I would 
|Stick to the music-hall stage, where my 


the most pathetically humorous spectacle | 
ever saw was a poor old woman sitting on a 
doorstep, and wearing—well, what you 
| think ? But there, you will never guess. 
The poor old thing was trying to keep herself 
oe eb ge - with M mantle 
or tippet out of a very deca, loormat, 
in which she had cut a hole son! slung 
round her neck. i) 

T have been talking of my first success; let 
me tell you, as a corrective of possible vanity, 
of a dreadful failure. 

It happened at East Hartlepool. My 
advent had been extensively advertised in 

tic letters, and there was a packed first 
use on the Monday night. 

But I had not had to rehearse pro- 
perly. The band was out of tune, and I could 
not get into tune with the audience—you 
know what I mean. In short, I didn’t “ go” 
at all. As the audience streamed out, a 
ey miner, seeing tho manager, said to him 


gruffly : 

ee Wor that really Vesta Victoria ?” 

“* Yes,” said the manager, “‘ what do you 
think of her?” 

“* Think,” growled tho miner, “ her’s simply 
Totten!” And then, as he moved away, he 
added as an afterth t, ‘‘ P’'ve heerd better 
— in Durham Cathedral ’’—a remark 

has never ceased to amuse me. 
No Real 
Adventures. 

I have been five or six times to America, 

looking forward to going again. I 


. | have heard it said that American audiences 


been very quiet. The only 
thing approaching an adventure I had in 
when the express train in which 


as oa on ? Motoring and riding 

recrea: ? 
which somehow don’t seem to go well together, 
do ae Ay But my chief recreation is my 
work, that is me. 

My name? It is mv own. for when I came 
into the world 
in th little 
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ARS. 


Cloth of a tint is used in Russia to 
cover the of a child or young person, 
crimson for a woman, and brown for a widow. 


ean canter in the | 20 case is 


_- 


In Italy a lady who breaks her betrothal | ®CComplished by means of a pneumatic tube 


vow is called 


ate e buteer is che usual gift, and d the 
marriage takes in , salted or 
frozen meat is 


To have an invention protected all over 
the world it is necessary to take out sixty- 
four patents in as pee Avg army countries, 
the estimated cost of which is £3,500. 

In Turkestan every wedding engagement 
begins with the payment of a substantial 
consideration to girl’s parents. If the 


gift 
unless the parents have another 
daughter to give as a substitute. The plan 
is said to work well, and resulta in few 
divorces. 


The last time a British soldier was shot for 
disobedience of orders is believed to have been 


i 1860, when 
Seater et Thee cad fenemn! of say eurig She meth ot Aree, when a 
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The most brilliant shine, the most lasting shine 
on metals, is that produced by “Globe.” 


It is not difficult to produce a shine on metal 
work: but it is difficult to produce one 


that will last. 


So difficult that there is only one way of 
doing it—“ Globe.” 
“Globe” is easily applied, and the results 
are always alike—brilliant and lasting. 
“Globe” can be obtained in Paste and 
Liquid—both alike in their good qualities. 
mn 


“Globe” Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 
Paste: Id. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid: 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger cans. 


Dealers and Stores everywhere. 
rs 
RAIMES & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 

i and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 

thas for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1; (56 pills) @ 2/9 (168 pills). 


—— 


* tray, as this not only admits of an o 
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KITCHEN 
GYMNASTICS. 


By a Woman Doctor, 

OFTEN think that if the girls 

who spend 80 much time, money, 

and energy on physical culture 

would turn their attention to 

housework as & means of 

physical exercise, they would 

derive a great deal of profit at a very small 
cost. 


HOW TO 


PACK. Useful Holiday Hints. 


Hy wile pao of fos ohare 

utiful trip may be spoi 

not having a trunk wal packet, 
or by forgetting to put in the 
little things which one is used|- 
to at home, and without which 

one is lost. 

The best trunk for a woman, who expects 
to take a long trip, or who goes off to the 
country for the holidays, is the one with 
many little compartments in the a 


Telling How a Wife Should Receive Him. 


put out when Johnny comes marching home 
serenely with a guest, and she has perforce 
to set him down to left-over Irish stew: 


done, the fact remains that one’s . 
is not a visitor for whom one must mind 


sare yet” that might fill a play in sweeping and dusting and bed- 


resemble physical culture exercises 

For those who are oe with only F satirist and grumbling wives are| The guest knows what he would get! which are so much practised just now? 
one trunk, or who do not in in the to be believed, a husband can/| there. the mattress entails a muscular 
luxury of a special trunk for shoes, the hardly do a more impudent thing| It is the married man alone who can offer| effort w! exercises the muscles of the 


than to bring home an unex-| the wayfarer a taste—and & generous! back and shoulders. Brisk dusting and 


the bottom to suit the length of the to. dinntr, or|taste—ef home. The dear old fellow|sweeping provide healthful exercise at the 
aoe Psd - leat cr retense full of luncheon, or supper <p in a“ of he body beer he| minimum of cost to every woman who will 
ee ts be or ea ill- i that he always | ancient chum on the back with: | give housework a trial 
aggravation only to be need after The ill-used wife conte i a PD Now, give Tk & 


must seo my wile and bebices ‘All women must have s certain amount 
.| old man !” or says to o business eon of physical exercise to keep them in health. 
ance in town for the day: “ Mrs. J €8|But they cannot all afford an expensive 
and I would be charmed to have you take| course of lessons in physical culture. So 
a family dinner with us. I am just going/why not housework o trial ? 
home now. QGome with me! 

find the time, bu 


If malcontent Mary but knew it, he 

eye the highest possible compliment tolhour’s brisk housework, combined with » 

er, as woman and housekeeper, by taking| walk to and from business, will do great 
deal to keep your muscles in a healthy 


her welcome for granted: 

Cordial Receptions are condition. 

Most Ad es Miss Sit-by-the-Fire would find after one 
month’s housework that she was a a 
healthier, and = girl Even 


or Thursda: 
out, and 
to a regular dinner. - 

When the mistress has planned to have 
a makeshift for the substantial meal 
required by a man after his day's work, 
the apparition of an impromptu guest, and 
| that guest a man, is a bad shock. ; 

Our housewife has reason on her side, 
and a good deal of it. 


than was possible when even an em, 
all one man wanted to handle 
beat to get one long enough to 


gent 
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always be put in first, 

while the lighter things, 
and blouses, should follow in order. 
of all, in the large square of the 
top should 
Ms tadips pa hore ll be a crush 
oO itions, there wi ac 
will Fe anpleataxt. 


igi 


I heard # man say, the other day, of 
if you can afford domestic service 


another : 
“He is a moray good fellow, and, I 
He necessary to do the housework, you should 
endeavour to take meee of it upon yourself 


Special Provisions Made take it, he is happily married. hi 
texto dine with hita when I called at 1s 
for your health’s sake. 
ep all Your 


rere ie all very fine to say, sh that 
t is all ve say, she urges, : } 
always be neat and orderly ;| office, without giving his wife notice. 
aah | id A fellow doesn’t take such liberties with)... 
Windows Open. 
The girl who has to and dust and 


ould hia wife unless he is pretty sure of her ane 
©0' 
left. upon| cook for several hours daily is, other things 
being equal, a far happier individual than 
rat jae gra rg * afford ’’ to be lazy, 
who not do poate honest, 
-four hours. 


g 
all 


best- 

ial 
ends 

young woman 

best of the situation. good liberal dose of housework. 
She keeps the house, and has the work 
and worry that go with the keeping. 
John pays for the material part of the home. 
How much it signifies to him the 
of wives does not always 
his stimulus, his hope, his 
when all the waves and billows 
trouble go over his soul. . 
_ The exercise of spontaneous hospitality | to vary 
is not the least of these benefits: much as 


hat trunk, even for a woman with a The second best is excellent in quality and 
wardrobe, is not sush a vanity as||pretty. Yet what housekeeper is superior 
at first seem.- Almost an: 

several hate. 


with tapes and pi 
a hat from all sides until it hangs|| of h 
firmly suspended. 


itable intent. 
Surely, then, the wife has a right to be 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Rice for Curry When ing ¢ rd _ {Stand Pancake Batter . ounces of butter with a quarter of a 
Should be thoroughly washed. before it is Ada’ the "su var alter the custard is For two hours beforefrying. Beatit up 
thrown into boiling water. This removes a | cooked, and it will not so easily burn. well again just before using. 


and 


good deal of starchy matter. 


Masbed Potato 
Left over from a meal should be at onc® 
pressed into a small basin or cup.. Whe? 
me gg rpc pooclapan air fail 
fry. Scatter salt over, and send to table 


permangana’ 

in a wine bottle, and fill it up with hot water. 

Label this Poison, as it would be too strong a 

solution to drink. For a mouth wash, half 

fill a tumbler with water and add enough of 
te solution to make the 


Stewed Oxtall 
Is an excellent dish, but one that is apt 


to be 

fry it in two ounces of dripping till nicel 
browned. Take up the tail and put in 4 
onion and a carrot sliced. When lightly 
fried put back the pieces of meat, cover 
with stock, and oon ver wily for three 
When quite tender, put the pieces 
a hot dish. Skim the fat off the 
it. Into a clean saucepan 
put one ounce of butter and stir in one ounce 
of flour 


To Colour Kitchen Walls, ‘aati ie 
Diseolve some perman: te of po 

alittle water. Add sufficient of this to pure 

whitewash to make it a pretty colour and 


then 
Sremve CLEANEE.) 


Wooden Spoons 
Should be found in every kitchen. Use 

for pig = for making ue pe 
puddings. len spoons @re lighter an 
easier to handle than metal ones and do not 
destroy enamel on saucepans. 
Before Bolling a Pudding 

“Always dip the cloth into fast boiling 
water. Squeeze out the water and dredge 
with flour, before putting the pudding in. 
It is an excellent plan to put an old saucer 
at the bottom of the sa so that there 


may be no possibility Ke the pudding stick- 
pan. 


ing to the bottom of 


d | Roman Cream. 


—— work up one pint of milk with 
two ounces‘of ground rice, then stir it over 
the fire till it boils. Continue stirring for 
seven or eight minutes or until the rice 
thickens and tastes cooked. Add to it sugar 
to taste, an ounce of butter, and a few 
of cochineal. Stir well and flavour with 
some vanilla. Spread the bottom of a glass 
dish with raspberry jam, crumble over it two 
macaroons, and cover with the ground rice, 
ae on is spoonfuls. Set aside bl 
an ore serving scatter a li 
desiccated cocoanut over all. 


Do not wait for your old age pension before buying the 


ly it inthe usual way. (R-ply to jings 


stopping: 
drops | it so that it does not burn. Pour into 


Tarnished Brass Fender 
- Can be cleaned by scouring with very 
fine coal ash, or, better still, emery powder 
moistened with paraffin. One or.two scour- 
may be necessary. Afterwards clean 
with any 


b lish. to 
LEICESTER Ee) on a oe 


it i 
we fe eanahed ins lather of warm water 
Let the water eool 


and yellow soap. 
before putting in the gloves. in 
another lather, not so strong as the first, 


squeeze out the gloves, them, and 
hang in the airto dry. (Reply t Room 12.) 
Lemon Marmalade. 

I am,very glad to give you my recipe 
again. Slice the lemons very tb 
ing all the pips. Weigh the pulp, and 
three pints of cold water to every pound 
Pulp Let it stand twenty-four hour ¢ 
put it on in a preserving pan, an i 
the chips are #0 tender thas they can 
till xt da; Thea to pound of 

ne: y- every 
boiled fruit add one and a 


f a 
bol for one hous without 


LEeECE 


z 
B 


and tie down at once. 
Swansea.) 
Rice Saks: 
__ Try this recipe, which I am sure you 
willlike. Mix together a quarter of a pound of 
ground rice, three ounces of fine flour, and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Cream three 


(Reply to 


ROYAL MAGAZINE. Get the 


on May 22nd, and hang the expense, 


ingredienta, beating w 
ina tin for nearly an hour. The 
gra rind of half a lemon makes a delicious 

vouring, or if that is not liked a teaspoonful 
of essence of vanilla may be added. (Reply 
to SuBBIrOoH.) 


To Regain Correct Walst Measurement.- 
The Approved Method. 

_To hes with, what you most certainly 
must do, if you are too fat, is subject your 
constitution to the strain of violent exercis- 
or go in for starving the body down to 


after each meal and at bedtime, 
habits. 


without leaving & 
wrinkle ; neither will there be any flabbiness, 
because there will be a re-develogenee of 
muscular fibre. This simple heal 

ment will do you lasting good in every way: 


June number, price 4d.) 


Ware PEARSON’S; WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT: SUPPLEME = 915 
ora ena cee SEI ———— 


Fazenda 
” Pure Coffee«| 


SAN PAULO 


BRAZIL 


Every Tin bearing the Official Seal and 
Guarantee of Purity. 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 
the eminent physician and authority on matters pertaining to 
food, is emphatic in his recommendation of Pure Coffee. He |i 

describes it as an aid to digestion, and informs us that it assists /Sae Headache 
the body to throw off waste products, diminishing the sense es 

of fatigue. He quotes the opinion of an authority to the 
effect that under the influence of coffee, four 
times the usual amount of work can be done 
in an hour. 


Remember “Fazenda” 


The Coffee with a Government 
Guarantee. 


8d per tlh 


If your Grocer does not stock “ Fazenda,” write 
(stating Grocer’s name and address) to State of 
San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co. Ltd., 62 4 
King William Street, London. Say 


Raspberries, Strawberries, Victoria Plums, - 
Greengages, 


Damsons, Golden Plums. etc. 


C H i V E RS Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices 
ENGLISH CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 


Growers. 
wusTon.  CAUNR IRA: 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES. 


adge-Whitworths, 
Prices from £3 8s, nh to £15 228.. oF 
from Gj- per month. 


fy le 
mm jmedicine to every 
. ever, — on 
order to do 
3 —_ ge ae Pe 
doses 


Much of the 
“iday’s fatigue is 


f Retin velsaved if one 
oe wears Redfern’s 
6. ft. 

Kaputine Works, Nav “Rubber 

Wakefield. e Ss. 

aac ietoe 801d by | cee 
y crergrre Pacis From Boot Repairers everywhere. 
Write for Booklet. Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde 


Samples 1d. 


IN) DANGER KIFEBUOY 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE SAVES 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


>  xhn aye, 
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VERY IMPORTANT. 

SomETHING really important is going to happen on 

aio eR OTH. Can any reader guess what it 
i ? 


W, G. G. has been looking up cases of legal journm 
aN tutte sora” he cee roe 
Law’s have to go back to the classics; 
Delays. Dolabella, when pro-consul of Asia, 
; ,had 8 woman brought before him 
charged with poisoning her husband and son: In the 
evidence it was proved that the victims had slain another 7 
son of the accused, a good and dutiful youth. Dolabella 
did not like to convict, so sent the case to his Council, 
who in turn referred it to the Areopagites at Athens, 
the supreme court of law in the world in those days: 
The learned Athenians, after fully investigating the 


a 


G. K: is anxious to know “ the proper’ way to carry an 

umbrella in the street.” “A friend 

“Brolly” of mine,” he says, “ will not carry one 

Etiquette. . at all; and declares that they ought 

never to be opened, but just used as a 
walking-stick.””—— 


US 
Last ik I told you something about the new serial 
ack story by Alice and Claude Askew, which 


i Our is starting in next week’s double Whit- If he really holds such a view, G. K., I don’t wondor he | matter, adjourned the hearing for 100 years. I don't 
; Whitsun _—sun number. Its titlo is “‘ In Strange | doesn’t carry one. To be seen ploughing along through | think there is anything to beat this in the records of the 
fe ai Number. Shoes,” and it will be the very | a terrific rain-storm using your umbrella as a stick wou English courts.”—— _* 


we can’t beat it we can at least equal it, W. G. G; 
A case cropped up in the Divorce Court last year in which 
counsel, while applying fo leave to presume the death 
of a gentleman who left England in 1780, mentioned 
ag that legal proceedings had been originally started 
in 1799, but that nothing further had been done in tho 
one till 1899. 

think the first prize for legal delays, however, must 
be awarded to Germany, where last’ Fabeuary & case 
was settled which had in litigation for 478 years. 
It is reported that lawyers all over the world burst into 
tears when the news was made public: 


stamp a man as eminently qualified for free board and 
lodging in the pleasant purlieus of Colney Hatch. With 
regard to tne “ proper” way of carrying a “ brolly,” I 
don’t think it matters how you hold it, so long as you don’t 
allow the point to stick up behind. Personally, I generally 
carry mine under my arm with the point towards the 
ground ; but there is no reason why you shouldn’t tie it 
round your neck, or balance it on the point of your chin 
if you prefer it. England is a free country, and every- 
body can do as he likes in such matters. 


remarkable narrative of a man who 
completely lost his memory after’ being knocked down 
by a taxi-cab. I’m sure you'll agree with mo that it’s 6 
story well worth reading after you've seen the opening 
instalment. 

In this double number there will also appear the first 
of a striking series of prison experiences written by a 
refined and Tall-edusaiell lady who was sentenced to two 
months in the Second Division for carelessly disposing of 
three library books. This series is far and away the most 
telling of any series of prison experiences that has seen 
the light of print. 

Mr. A. St. John Adcock, that master of humorous short 
weary writers, also contributes to this number, which will 
be, I think, without doubt, the best Whitsun number we 
have ever published. 


Here is one of the neatest little tricks I know. It's 
extremely simple, but it produces an 
The Finest astonishingly P and far-reaching 
Trick result, You first of all get a small 
on Earth. plain white envelope, almost any kind 
. will do provided it is not too thin. 
This you open out so that it can stand open by itself on 
‘the table which, by-the-way, should not be covered with 
a tablecloth of any kind. Then you roll up your left coat- 
sleeve and slip left hand unobtrusively into your 
trousers pocket, and extract a coin, preferably 
a sixpence. You then stand six paces away from the 
table, and after having shown your audience that there 
is nothing at all in the envelope you proceed to skilfully 
throw the sixpence into the ups' open envelope. 
soe en a pa = left hand into ~~ trousers 
e' ex t! coppers, sharpl: 
R One, two, three!” at the aoe tide towing De 
pennies one at a time into the envelope, If by any chance 
you should knock the envelope over, then the ninepence is 
naturally forfeited, and the only thing to do is at once to get 
a postal order for sixpence and three penny stamps, and 
i Mogg, aor peo ee which will use it in 
giving a little slum kiddie one whole day in the pont 
‘ood and fare included. In this way you will provide 
amusement for If and will also an act of 
real charity. re is no restriction to the number of 
mr pe which may be sent, and if you should pe to 
send along the ninepences without trying to per rm the 
cpercaing trick, you are, of course, at perfect liberty to 
0 80. . 


T.W. is evidently a gentleman with a thirst for accuracy: 
ad Why is it,” he inquires, “‘ that when 
“You Are = you are visiting anyone you always say : 
Wrong.” I thought I'd drop in and sce you?’ 
The word ‘drop’ signifies a body 
descending from a height, end you are, therefore, implying 
that you are lowering yourself by yal ti, When you 
ask he ‘a drop of special,’ you would be annoyed if the 
barmaid really took you at your word. You sometimes 
advise a friend to ‘ take a taxi home,’ but it would causo 
a lot of amusement if he tried to. He had much better 
let the taxi take him home. When you arrive at your 
house you think you wipe your feet on the mat, but you 
don’t—you wipe your ts. After dinner you have a 
cigar and imagine you are cnjoying yourself. You are 
not really, you are enjoying the cigar. Even when you go 
to bed you are still wrong, for you think that you are 
going to sleep, whereas sleep is coming to you.”—— 
Yes, T. W., it is a sadly slip-shod and inaccurate world 
that we have dropped into. No doubt, for instance, you 
would be prepared to swear that you stuck up the 
envelope in which you put your letter. But you didn’t, 
it was the that did it. Then, as we have received 
your letter, I expect you think it was addressed right. I 
can only say that the —— is ready to testify on oath 
that it was left here. You may even be under the impres- 
sion that I am 4 poing to send Fe a pen-knife for this 
contribution. rong again, T. W. ; I’m only going to give 
instructions that one shall be sent you: 


—_—— 


) I was talking about your great invasion story to a friend 
of mine the other day,” writes 8S. 

Resisting Mvuwnao, “and we had an argument as 

Invasion. to whether England or Scotland would 

be best prepared should an invasion 

take place: Being a Scot, I naturally stuck up for 

Scotland, but he declared that England was far more 

read to resist attack. Now, what is your candid opinion, 
. Editor 2’ —— 

My candid opinion, Mz. 8. Munao, is that we are both 
about equally unready. I dare say there is a somewhat 
more detnite plan for the mobilisation of troops in the 
event of England being invaded than there is in the case 
of Scotland, but I doubt if we are really a bit more pre- 

to welcome an uninvited guest. So long as the young 
men of both countries prefer to aimlessly away the 
whole of their leisure time, so long is this happy state of 
affairs likely to continue. Splendid fellows as the 
Territorials are there would not be enough of them to offer 
a successful resistance to an invading army: 


Bema in need of a nice bright topic, WANDERER and some 
friends started discussing electricity the 

Same Old other day. “One of the party,” he 
Story. writes, “declared that electricity was 
discovered by the Ghinese agg ipo 

ago: I doubted this, and said I would write ask 


a esc wel ey Fresh Air Fund Figures. ; 
I HEARD an argument lately,” writes PoLaRISED, “a8! A mounts previously acknowledged, £1,449 14s. 7d 


I doubt it also, WanpERse: No matter what modern to which was the proper direction for 


invention comes up for discussion someone always declares : £1 1s.; Lawrence Fort, The Buffs, £6; A. Swai 
rane e, F Sleeping the bed to be placed. Should it be | 15 6; B "8 5 eee 
a it wes in daly baie peg plier ere ag Aire by the east and west or north and south ? Mrs, Robt. Paterson, £1; ry ry Bost, és. Kis tad nit, & 
should never be surprised oo a 00 2.0, and that pagers | COMPASS. It was ssserted that if north and south Ricardo Palmer, £10; Row, FW, Unwin, £1: 2. Banke, Joe. 
io be weiten. bi Confucius. With es & our bodies became magneta with the | Earle, £1 18.; (Miss Cooper and Friends et Childwall, 156, 6d.; 
used T think the exexcinen the a Poles, but if east and west the effect was somewhat From ali at Larkfield, ik og See gi a e. E. é 
electricity, xpe nullified. It occurred to me that I have slept a lot with Mrs. E. Parker, 9d:; G. #. Carleton, £1; Florence, W. Hartie- 


of it consisted in being occasionally struck by lightning. my head to the north, which may be the cause of the 


scarcity of hair on my north end.” —— 

I never heard of anyone “ losing his hair” in his sleep 
beforo, PoLaRIsED, but it is just within the bounds of 
possibility that there may be something in the belief that 
the position of a bed affects the occupant. Certain it is 
that all over the world there is a superstition that it is 
desperately unlucky to sleep with one’s head to the 
north. Such different nations as the Hindus, the Russians, 
the Hungarians, the Japanese, and the Samoans are all 
fervent believers in this theory. The Japanese go so far 
as to paint the points of the compass on the ceiling of their 
spare room, so that the visitor shan’t be frightened of 
turning in at night.’ On the other hand, Dr. Julius von 
dem Fishweiler, who struggled on to the respectable age 
of 109, attributed his health entirely to his habit of sleeping 
with his head to the north, while a well-known doctor, 
whose Dh aera I asked this morning, characterised the 
whole subject as ‘“ rank nonsense.” e only hint I can 
offer you personally, PoLARIsED, is that you should twist 
your bed round, and see whether your hair starte sprouting 


again: 


1s.; . 4 
pao), oe me M. B. Penny Crook, £1 1s; G. Douglas 
c ‘ £8; Canteen of 
Oxty Buran wants to know whether I consider the roceeds of the 4th Annual 
following ‘a unique circumstance.” 
“On aTree “ A friend of mine,” he writes, “ has 
by a discovered a wild duck’s nest on a 
River.” willow tree, 8 feet from the ground. 
This has caused much discussion, and 
I should be glad to know your eS aa 
My opinion, Onty Buzaz, is that the duck had every 
reason to be wild if your friend had been pulling her nest 
about. With regard to the position of the latter, a nest 
8 feet from the ground is certainly not unique. Ducks 
‘ have been known to build in po at twice that height. 
I have often wondered how they manage to get their young 
ones down to the water, but I have never found a 
naturalist who could tell me. Perhaps eome observant 
reader of P.W. can solve the mystery. 


£9; C. P. Cilunie, 3s.; nny , E. Fielding Jones, 6s.; Io 
box at Britton, Goald, Co., 9s.;, Kenneth Lng ls; FW. 
Topping, £1 8s. 9d.; Pupils and Teachers, Garrison choo, Porto- 

Gergt. Roe, 4a. 6d.; Clonegal Parish, 


Grand (P. W.) total, £1,528 2s, 7d. 


There are no expenses of t for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed goes to the children in_food or fare. “Ali 
famited, the pa, Limited, oo Wiewicsd Revepsvere 
7 WS 
Limited, and the B Kehool Union. ‘There is no. distinction 
child £8 2s, sae for a complete 1 oo Sn? Sith Goa neous 
: le 3 0! r 
Stendantes Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Becre- 
tary, F.A.P., Pearson’s Weekly. Henrietta Street, London, W.C.. 
will be acknowledged in paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
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ft I wave had a great t with a friend of mine,” 
writes Boraarrs¥T0, “on the gravity of 
When the earth. He says that the force of 

Planets gravity is lost at five miles above the 

Pull surface of the earth. His reason for 

saying so is where do all the lost belloons 

to. He declares that the gravity of some other planet 

we them to it. I don’t agree with him, do ?"—— 

Qertainly not, Screntiic. If your friend was in a 

balloon six miles above the earth he would find a distinct 
element of gravity in the situation. Joking ape how- 

: ever, there is no limit to the law of attraction. whole 
i solar system, 80 far as we know, is kept in its place by the 
laws of gravity, each planet acting on its neighbours. 

There is a point, of course, at which the gravity, say, of the 

moon becomes than the gravity of the earth, 

but I don’t think any balloon has ever reached such an 


arene 


Onz of those delightful books which can be taken u 
at any point and dnopgpad—though 
National only for the time being—at any other 
Songs. without detracting from its intrinsic 
interest, is Harold Boulton’s “ National 
Songs and Some Ballads.” There are few of us who 
have not at heart a deep-rooted love for the lyrics of the 
past, so many of which have become lost in antiquity. 
It has been Mr. Boulton’s pleasing duty to bring to 
life again quite a poy number, and, cloaked in 
which is intelligible to modern ears, instead of the English 
“as she was spoke” by our forefathers, thoy wear to 


y, HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
most of us the additional charm of novelty. “‘ National 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 


ambitious elevation. I fancy the sea can account for those | So: and Some Ballads” {s sr saaneis aera baleen _ 
that have never returned to earth. Cuteble & 00. published by Mesara, pete Tenet Cox, Bream’s Buildings. 3.0004 Published by 0. ABTEY® cow 
° Whi 
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miss getting a Copy of this Handy little Work. 
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PEARSON'S SEASIDE GUIDE 
information relating to all the chicf 
Seaside Resorts in the United Kingdom. _ It 
will tell you if it is convenient for the business- 
man to get down'to his family for the week-end ; 
what other holiday resorts are close by; time of 
last post to London, and many other matters of 


LIFEBOATS. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE DIFFE- 


RENT KINDS OF SHIPS AND BOATS. 


With Numerous 


Hlustrations. 


THINGS TO OBSERVE AT THE SEA. 
SIDE. Fully Illustrated. 
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“VASELINE’| 
HAIR TONIG 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


The Care of the Hair is as much a duty on the part of th». 
would keep in a state of complete physical health, as the care of other | f 
the body. By constant exposure the scalp is peculiarly liable to disea-.- 
attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and evén destroy the os oy 
roots, and prevent the growth of the hair. ** Vaseline ” Hair Tonic . 
an invaluab'e preventative of such disease, besides being a natural hair { 
and growth promoter. “ Vase.ine” is itself a powerful germicide, - 
cannot live in it. ; 

‘‘ Vaseline” Hair Tonic rubbed into the scalp will i. 

_ remove dandruff, scurf, and other diseases; produces a healthy condi: 
surface, and allows the natural growth of hair. Its use should }e..:: 
daily, thus ensuring permanent good effects. 

s‘ Vaseline” Hair Tonic is guarantecd to be absolutely |\. 
its action. Nothing enters into its composition that can injure the mi. 
skin; on the contrary, the skin is smoothed and benefited by its appli: 
preparation being a combined hair and skin tonic. 

“ Vaseline” Hair Tonic restores the strength, vitality, « 
of the hair, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is (| 
perfumed, and is sold in bottles. Prices 1/*, 2/#, and 3/ per bott! 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post” free, to any ald: - 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order tor I+, 2'-, or 3/-, Orstas 


A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the * Vaseline” Piejys ns 
will be sent post free on applicalion. 


The word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


‘CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


PEARSON’S 6° NOVEL 


ONLY INCLUDE THE WORK OF THE BEST WRITERS. 


The Latest Issues are: 

By WILLIAM:LE QUEDX. 
“ Mr. Le Queux has done work on the daily Press, and knows the ropes. [lp 
this novel as a‘ romance of journalistic London.’ We meet editors, sub-editors, and: 
goo a good deal of the iuner life of newspaper offices. The police and Pressmen wor. 


in tracking down the murderer of a girl typist who was found dead in a lonely hou~ 
ment is well kept up all through.”—Ladies’ Field, 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“Everyone who has seen Venice and everyone who longs to seo it, will J 
Pemberton’s book.”—British Weekly. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of My See bit 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


“ Full of thrilling adventure, admirably told. . . . We must leave Mr. Bu! 
story of his early struggles and adventures to speak for itaolf. His descriptive pow! >* 
literary imagination is vivid, and he finds abundant opportunities for the display of '. 

“In ‘The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Frank T. Bullen has surpassed all his provi 
have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been so fascinate! 
by any of them as by. this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships, and n. 
of lifo in the forecastle.”—W orld. 


A ROYAL AFFAIR 
By GUY BOOTHBY.: 


_ Told with all the case and fluency which the author has taught us to expec. 
will prove attractive to many readers.”— Daily Telegraph. 
* Reveal the qualities that have come to be associated with the work of the » 
Nikola,’ ”—Scotsman. =e 
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